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TEACHING GUIDE 
Based on Materials in This Issue 


Puerto Rico (pp. 8, 9) 
How We Live in Puerto Rico (pp. 10-11) 


Award-Winning Entries in the Junior Division of the 
Scholastic Writing Awards (pp. 10-138) 


PUERTO RICO 
Concepts Developed in the Theme Article 


The mountainous island of Puerto Rico is one of the 
most crowded areas on the earth. It became a possession 
ot the U. S. in 1898, but is now a “commonwealth associated 
with the U. S.” It is a heartening object-lesson in the pos- 
sibilities for under-developed areas to try to solve their 
problems by their own efforts. 

Because of high unemployment and consequent poverty 
of most of the population, the Puerto Rican government 
started a plan called “Operation Bootstrap.” Much land 
was redivided so as to make better use of it for farming. 
Many new factories were built. Much of the money needed 
for this was raised by the Puerto Ricans themselves; the 
rest came from the U. S. 

The results of this operation have been so: successful 
that Puerto Rico has become a working model which shows 
other countries how they, too, can work to solve their 
problems. 


Ways of Using the Unit on Puerto Rico 

Since the phrase Operation Bootstrap is so closely linked 
with Puerto Rico’s tremendous strides in improving home 
conditions, it is important for the children to have a 
knowledge of the meaning of the phrase. It came into 
usage in earlier days in our country when men commonly 
wore boots with a strap projecting at each side of the boot 
at the top. A hard jerk would pull a person’s foot right 
off the ground. The phrase came to mean making progress 
by hard work. 


Role Playing 

Aims: To find out more about Puerto Rico. 

To use information gathered from the articles and other 
sources in an original way. 





FINAL ISSUE 


This is the last issue of Junior Scholastic for the 
current school year. Happy vacation! We hope you 
will be with us again during the next semester. 

















To the teacher: Appoint several of the more able pupils 
to do further research on ways in which Operation Boot- 
strap has worked. Newspapers and magazines have had 
numerous articles on the subject in the past year or so. 
Factual information about the country can be gathered from 
almanacs, atlases, and encyclopedias. 

This group of pupils will then act as the “staff” of the 
“school” to which people from other nations come for 
information. Theresmay be some questions asked which 
the staff is not prepared to answer. The staff can then do 
just as the real staff must do: search further until they 
find the answers. 

The rest of the class will prepare questions in the 
manner suggested below. 

To the pupils: These young people are going to act as 
the staff of the school in Puerto Rico which explains how 
Operation Bootstrap functions. ° 

Pretend you are at the school to learn ways in which 
to help your country. Choose a country which has been the 
subject of a theme article in Junior Scholastic this year. 

Reread the articles in Junior Scholastic about the country 
you have adopted for today. Select the problems for which 
you want help. THen formulate the questions you will ask 
the Puerto Rican advisers at the school. 

Your classmates who will play the role of those advisers 
have gathered further information on the Puerto Rican 
plan and will give advice based on what they have learned. 

An example of what you might say is: We have many 
problems similar to yours in my homeland, the Philippines. 
We, too, are an island nation which has recently become 
free, thanks to the U. S. 

Our new government is struggling with a problem you 
have had. Much of our farm land belongs to a few rich 
men. What steps did your government take to get the land 
so that they could sell it to farmers to raise crops? 

Some aspects that the students who are playing the 
part of the staff members might cover in their study of the 
country are: 


climate—average temperature, highest, lowest; amount of 
rainfall. 

geography—height of mountains, amount of level coastal 
land; natural mineral resources; forest lands. 

farming—kind of crops; what crops used for home con- 
sumption; what crops exported; what machinery and 
methods of farming used. 

housing—what has been done; what is planned; what is the 
greatest need. 

education—what has been done; what is planned. 


How We Live in Puerto Rico 


To the pupils: Jose lives in a new housing project. How 
does his description of it compare with a housing project 
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you have seen in this country? In what ways it is similar? 
How is it different? 

Each U. S. state and local community, rather than the 
Federal government, provides the money for education. 
Do you know what proportion of the state or local funds go 
for education? Why do you think that Puerto Rico is spend 
ing such a large share to educate the children? 

What interests of Jose’s are similar to yours? If he were 
here, how would you start a conversation with him? (If 
the children plan to write letters, discuss which conver- 
sational leads that they have suggested would make good 
beginnings for letters.) 

When Maria visited the U. S. mainland, did she see 
your section of the country? If so, what do you think would 
have interested her most? 

If she should ever travel near your home town, what 
would you advise her to see? Reread her story and find what 
her particular interests are before you answer. How would 
you start a conversation with Maria? 


Short Story: Wingy Scores 


To the pupils: Many of our words and phrases that are 
accepted and found in every dictionary today started as 
popular slang. Sometimes young people feel that all older 
people are opposed to their use of slang. Slang can be very 
forceful and colorful if it is used properly. 

However, one should know that he is using a slang phrase 
and be able to define it in other words. 

Christine has made excellent use of popular slang to 
make us see the characters in her story. Her opening para- 
graph tells us a lot about the kind of person Wingy is. 
What did you learn about him? 

Can you describe in non-slang terms her four types of 
people? 

Can you do the same with these terms? 


very cool give it a try 


make a play sock me 


couldn’t see him for dust real dreamy 


kept riding each other little guy 
all out student the big lug 
just didn’t have it wrapping it up 


absolutely crazy touchdowns 


Poetry: A Hydro-Electric Plant 


To the pupils: A complete contrast in vocabulary is dis- 
played in Malcolm’s poem. He has not used very big, 
unusual words but each one is carefully chosen to help 
vou see a hydro-electric plant as he sees it. 

Try reading his poem as a choral reading in this fashion: 
Choose three solo readers, each of whom will read one 
of the three words beginning each verse. Then the rest 
of the class will join in on the fourth line in a chorus. 

Each of the beginning words is like a measure of music 
and the readers should come in on the beat. Practice it, 
letting various people try *he leads, until you get a good 
effect. 

Work out a plan for reading the poem “The City” as a 
group. You might try a solo voice on the first line of each 
verse. 








SummerTime Ahoy! 


Junior Scholastic’s vacation magazine — 
SummerTime — offers good reading and 
many hours of enjoyment for boys and girls 
9 through 14. The first issue will be mailed 
in two weeks. Pupils should enter their sub- 
scriptions as soon as possible to get the first 
issue early. 














Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. Which is most lacking in a region of arid lands— 
water, sunshine, or soil? (water) 

2. What’s the full name of the disease that is usually 
called “polio”? (poliomyelitis) 

3. How does the pileated woodpecker cause trouble for 
the utilities industrv—by  wire-tapping phones, — by 
weakening power-line poles, or by knocking down telegraph 
wires? (by weakening power-line poles) 

4. What is the chief crop of Puerto Rico? (sugar) 

5. Is Puerto Rico a state, a colony, or a commonwealth? 
(a commonwealth) 

6. Is Puerto Rico in the Caribbean Sea, the Gulf of 
Mexico, or the Gulf of California? (the Caribbean Sea) 

7. Which is most thickly populated—Antarctica, the main- 
land U. S., or Puerto Rico? (Puerto Rico) 

8. In the Scholastic Awards story, “Wingy Scores,” does 
Wingy finally decide that Mr. Nelson is a creep, a very 
nothing, or a buddy? (a buddy) 

9. In Julia Haig’s Scholastic Awards essay, what kind 
of birds are the “yellow vultures”? (canaries) 

10. What President was the son of a previous President? 
(John Quincy Adams) 





Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle, page 22 


ACROSS: 1-Mass.; 5-cap; 8-epic; 9-dude; 10-Tex.; 11-Great; 
12-trio; 14-ms.; 15-she; 16-O. S. S.; 18-st.; 19%talc; 21-parch; 23- 
age; 26-itch; 27-Clay; 28-tea; 29-edge. 

DOWN: l-met; 2-ape; 3-sixth; 4-S. C.; 5-cue; 6-Adams; 7- 
pets; 9-drool; 11-G. 1; 13-retch; 15-State; 17-scald; 18-spit; 20- 
uh; 22-R. C. A.; 24-gag; 25-eye; 27-C. E. 





Answers to Citi hip Quiz, p. 23 


1. 1-b; 2-a; 3-a; 4-c; 5-a. 
2. 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 4-F; 5-F; 6-F. 
3. 1-1953; 2-50,000; 3-1952. 
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Shoot for 


prize-winning pictures this summer 
with new Ansco All-Weather Pan Film! 









































You'tl find the best vacation 
companion you could take along is 
your camera loaded with this 
brand new Ansco film. 


Not only will it give you better 
pictures all the time, it also will make 
you eligible for double prize money 

if any of your pictures win in next 
fall’s Scholastic-Ansco Photo Award 
competition. 





This new Ansco film gives you 
better black-and-white pictures 
because it “sees red.” Unlike the 
familiar “chrome-type” films that are 
color-blind to red, often making 
lips, complexions and clothes turn 
out unnaturally dark in pictures, this 
new-type panchromatic film shows 
these things in their natural brightness. 


New, exclusive R-S sensitizers never 
before used in photography are the 
secret. They let this new film “‘see red” 
to give you clearer, brighter pictures 
in sunshine, in shade or with flash. 


- So, keep your eyes open for interesting 
picture subjects, shoot with Ansco 
All-Weather Pan Film... and watch 

>», for announcements of the next 

Py Scholastic-Ansco Photo Awards. 


Remember, human interest usually makes 
a more appealing picture. 








Single rolls cost no more than ordinary 
“chrome-type” film. 


SAVE 15¢ 
with the Ansco 3-Roll Pak! 


Ansco 


Binghamton, N. Y. 





A Div. of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
“From Research to Reality.” 
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How do you rate on the 


PALDING SCOREBOARD ? 


Take this Spalding baseball quiz to see how you stand as a dia- 
mond expert. You'll find the answers on the bottom of the page. 
They'll score you as a ee All Star, or Olympic — 


Q. You know his name, 
but in what year did this 
diamond immortal establish 
his still unbeaten home run 
record?. 








Q. Eversince the National 
League began—79 years ago 
—there has been but one 
official baseball used. What 
company makes this ball? 


Q. This play will advance 
the base runner, but the bat- 
ter will probably be thrown 
out at first base. That’s why 
it’s called a 





Q.. He was atop catcher for 
the New York Yankees for 
many years. Now, he is one 
of their top coaches. He’s 








E 


Q. This great shortstop 
played a big part in helping 
his team capture the 1954 
World Series. His name is 








Q. This tremendous ball 
park has the largest seating 
capacity of any in the major 
leagues. Located in the Mid- 
west, it’s. 





Play your best with Spalding. Baseball’s coming up; you'll want the best 
equipment you can get. And that means Spalding. Baseball greats, like Alvin 


Dark and Yogi Berra will tell you . . 
all. Play the way the pros do... 
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. Spalding baseball equipment tops them 
with Spalding baseball equipment. 


Shown here, the Spalding FAST PLAY 
glove (a popular model of oiled glove 
leather with a greased pocket) and the 
Spalding OFFICIAL National League 


SPALDING 


SETS THE PACE IN SPORTS 











American Museum of Natural History 
One of the Komodo dragons (story below). 


Java Dragon-Lizards 
Coming to Zoo in U.S. 


Yes, dragons still walk the earth! 
Two are on their way to the Bronx 
Zoo in New York City. They are a 
male and female Komodo dragon. 

These so-called dragons are really 
lizards. Ten feet long, they are the 
biggest lizards in the world. They 
can knock most animals unconscious 
with a single lash of their powerful 
tails. They have huge jaws which 
can cut a goat in half with a single 
snap. But they much prefer their 
food served up already dead. 

Wild Komodo dragons are found 
only on three small islands near 
Java, in Indonesia. The only ones in 
captivity are in Java. The two com- 
ing to the U.S. are each more than 
100 years old. They are believed to 
be descendants of the dinosaurs. 

Komodo dragons can swim and 
can run rapidly on land. They can 
eat 22 pounds of meat at a single 
meal, bones, skin and all. After a 
full meal, a Komodo dragon can go 
14 days without food. 

The dragon-lizards will be flown 
to the U.S. between-meals. 





FINAL ISSUE 


With this issue the editors of 
Junior Scholastic say good-by 
until next fall and wish you a 
happy vacation. Be with us 
again next term! 











U.S. Plans “Subway” 
In Greenland Ice Cap 


The U.S. Army is going to build a 
subway for vehicles inside Green- 
land’s ice cap. It will be located near 
Thule, the U.S. Air Force base on 
the west coast of Greenland. 

Work will begin in June. First a 
trench will be dug, 12 feet wide, 25 
feet deep, and 15 miles long. The 
trench will then be roofed over with 
blocks of snow. The first vehicles 
to use the tunnel will probably 
be gasoline-driven. Atomic-powered 
“allie might be used someday. 

If the first experimental tunnel is 
successful, the Army may build 
much longer ones. They may run as 
much as 100 feet below the surface. 

The tunnels would have two ad- 
vantages. Ice and storms on the sur- 
face make it hard to transport men 
and supplies by land in Greenland, 
but the tunnels could be used in any 
weather. And vehicles in the tunnels 
would be invisible to enemy planes. 


“Survival Town’ A-Bombed 


An atomic bomb battered a 
million-dollar town this month. 
That's what the town was built for. 
It was a group of 10 houses and 
three factory buildings set up in the 
Nevada desert. The purpose was to 
test the effect of an atomic explo- 
sion on a U.S. community. 

The “people” of “Survival Town, 


U.S.A.” were life-sized dummies. 

The bomb was fired from a 500- 
foot tower. A frame house and a 
brick house, located a mile from the 
tower, were smashed. But houses of 
cinder block and concrete slabs were 
unharmed except for broken win- 
dows. Bomb shelters under all the 
houses were undamaged. 

Flying wreckage was shown to be 
one of the worst dangers. 

One Civil Defense official said the 
test showed that the best protection 
against an A-bomb is to “get away 
or dig in.” 


POSTPONE POLIO SHOTS 
TO RE-CHECK VACCINE 


The U.S. Government last week 
urged that use of the new anti-polio 
vaccine be postponed temporarily. 
Most states delayed inoculations, as 
the Government requested. 

The U.S. Public Health Service 
said it has as much confidence as 
ever in the Salk vaccine. But it 
planned to re-check the manufactur- 
ing methods of all five factories 
making the vaccine. Batches of vac- 
cine will be tested and put back in 
use as soon as they are found to be 
completely safe, the Public Health 
Service said. 

The re-study of the vaccine re- 
sulted because about 50 children 
(among more than five million who 
have received the vaccine in 
1955) came down with polio. (See 
story in first column of next page.) 





“OLD MAN’S” BIRTHDAY 


The Post Office is issuing this stamp to help 
New Hampshire celebrate the 150th birth- 


day of the state’s oldest “inhabitant.” 


He is the “Old Man of the Mountains’—a 
stone face carved by wind and rain on the 
side of a mountain. Woodsmen cutting the 
forest at the foot of the mountain discovered 
the unusual rock formation in 1805. This fa- 
mous landmark is now a favorite tourist spot. 

Three pieces of granite form the face. The 
forehead is all one piece, and other granite 


rocks form the nose, lip, and chin. 


Iron bands have been placed around th« 
face to try to keep wx from being worn away. 
The stamp will go on sale June 21 at Fran- 
conia, a town in northwest New Hampshire 
near the Great Stone Face. On the stamp is 


the state motto, “Live Free or Die.” 


Wide World photo 
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Hutton in Philadelphia Inquirer 
Which way will win out? 


Should Our Government 


Control Salk Vaccine? 


Should the Federal Government 
control distribution of the new Salk 
polio vaccine? So far President 
Eisenhower has said “no.” A number 
of Congressmen say “yes.” 

There won't be enough vaccine for 
everybody before summer, when the 
largest number of polio cases occur. 
Children below teen-age are in most 
danger of catching polio. 

Three weeks ago several children 
who had been inoculated with vac- 
cine from one laboratory came down 
with polio. All supplies from that 
laboratory were withdrawn from use. 
While searching for these supplies, 
police found that a small amount of 
it had been used to inoculate adults. 

Some Congressmen say that laws 
are needed to make sure the vaccine 
is used for children first. 

Oveta Culp Hobby, U. S. Secre- 
tary of Health, Welfare, and Educa- 
tion, appointed a National Advisory 
Committee on Poliomyelitis (see 
May 4 news). The committee op- 
poses controlling the use of the vac- 
cine by law. But it plans to point 
out polio danger areas where vac- 
cine should be sent first. 

President Eisenhower agreed with 
the committee in opposing Federal 
control. But he said no child would 
go without vaccine—even if the Fed- 
eral Government had to buy up all 
that was made. 
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What to Do with Deserts? 


One quarter of all the land in the 
world is desert. And more land is 
becoming desert every year. 

Trying to figure out better use of 
these arid lands, 400 scientists from 
18 countries studied the New Mex- 
ico desert this month. 

Man, said the scientists, is to 
blame for the spread of deserts. His 
herds and plows remove grass and 
plants that protect soil from drying 
up and blowing away in dry regions. 
(See last week’s news pages.) 

How can desert lands be made 
more useful? The first need is more 
water. Some scientists at the meeting 
suggested rain-making efforts cover- 
ing entire continents. 

One scientist proposed a search 
for plants that could grow without 
rain, but would get their moisture 
from night-time dews. These plants 
might provide pasture for animals. 

Desert animals might be more 
widely used for meat. Camels, for 
instance, can live in lands that are 
too dry and barren for cows and 
sheep. Arabs eat camel meat. 

Another possible meat animal is 
the prairie dog, which Navaho Indi- 
ans use for food. Grass used to feed 
prairie dogs might provide more food 
than if fed to cows or sheep. 

But one scientist said trying to de- 
velop desert land for farming and 
food was a waste of money. He said 
the best thing to do with a desert 
was to build factories on it. 


Can These Animals Be Saved? 


A young American scientist, Lee 
Talbot, is going on a five-month tour 
through Asia, checking up on some 
of the world’s rarest animals. He'll 
try to find ways to keep these ani- 
mals from dying out. 

The rare beasts are: 

1. Three kinds of Asiatic rhinoc- 
eros. Only a few hundred are be- 
lieved to survive. Many of these 
rhinos have been killed for their 
horns. A single one of these ivory 
rhino horns brings $1,400 in some 
countries of Asia. 

2. The Arabian oryx, a kind of 
antelope found in the Arabian des- 
ert. So many have been killed by 
hunting that only about 100 are be- 
lieved still alive. 


3. The Syrian wild ass, a kind of 
grayish-white donkey. Mentioned in 
the Bible, this animal may already 
have died out. 

4. Asiatic lion. Mentioned 130 times 
in the Bible, it is now found only in 
one region of India. At last count 
there were only 224 left. 

The Talbot expedition is sponsored 
by the International Union for the 
Protection of Nature. 


Bird vs. Power-line Poles 


Power companies in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey have a new enemy. 
He is a woodpecker with a peck 
which sounds like an axe stroke. 

The offending bird is the pileated 
woodpecker. He gets his name from 
the red cap (pileum in Latin) which 
stretches across his bill from the 
crested top of his head to his neck. 
Largest woodpecker in North Amer- 
ica, he is about the size of a crow. 
For some reason, he pecks mostly at 
wooden power-line poles in isolated 
mountain areas. 

The birds are protected by conser- 
vation laws. And they have beaten 
all attempts to stop their pecking. 
Poles were wrapped with heavy mesh 
cloth from eight feet above the 
ground to the top. The birds tore off 
the cloth, then pecked holes until the 
poles were so weak that they had to 
be replaced. 

Now the poles are being painted 
red, green, yellow, and white. Birds 
are known to recognize colors. The 
power companies are hoping there 
are some colors that the woodpeckers 
won't peck. 

Pennsylvania State University is 
studying the woodpecker. 





Museum of Natural History 


Pileated woodpecker (at work). 
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RICO 


— first European to set foot on 
Puerto Rico was Christopher Co- 
lumbus. He discovered the island in 
1493. 

“What does this island look like?” 
Queen Isabella asked him when he 
got back to Spain. 

For answer, Columbus crushed a 
piece of paper in his hand and tossed 
it on the queen’s desk. 


The interior of Puerto Rico is 


crumpled up with mountains, like 
the creases in Columbus’ paper. In 
fact, the island itself is the top of an 
enormous mountain. Its bottom rests 
on the sea bottom five miles below 
the surface of the water. 

Puerto Rico’s mountains are beau- 










*LORIDA 


pulls itself up by its bootstraps 


titul. They're part of the scenery 
that has made the island a popular 
vacation spot. 

But the mountains take up a lot of 
room that Puerto Ricans need. Puerto 
Rico is one of the most crowded 
places on earth. Suppose all the 
world’s two and a half billion people 
lived in the United States. Then the 
U. S. would be as crowded as Puerto 
Rico is right now. 

Not all of Puerto Rico is moun- 
tainous. Around the coast the land 
is flat. The soil is rich. In the north, 
the coastal plain gets plenty of sun 
and rain. This land is perfect for 
growing sugar cane. 

Sugar is raised, too, on the plains 
along the southern coast. But there 
it’s harder to grow. The south coast 
is short of water. 

Rain-bearing clouds sweep over 
the island from the northeast. They 
spill their rain on the north coast. 
High mountains in the center of the 
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island stop these winds from reach- 
ing the south coast. 

The Puerto Ricans have built 
canals to carry water from north to 
south. Some of the canals become 
tunnels running under hills and 
mountains. Streams of life-giving 
water reach the southern cane fields 
through these tunnels. 

Nearly half the farm land is used 
for sugar. More people work in the 
sugar plantations and sugar mills 
than in any other kind of jobs. 

Few of these workers have year- 
round jobs. Planting the sugar cane 
takes about three months. So does 
harvesting. This means that most of 
the sugar workers have jobs only six 
months out of every year. 

The people who work in the sugar 
mills are no better off. They, too, 
work for only a few months each 
year. Their job is to feed the cane 
between huge rollers which press 
out the juice. Then, by adding cer- 
tain chemicals and boiling the juice, 





WHY PUERTO RICANS 
LEAVE HOME 


Puerto Rico is an island half the size 
of New Jersey. The island has an area 
of 3,435 square miles and a population 
of 2,220,000. This means that Puerto 
Rico is 12 times more thickly settled 
than the U. S. mainland. Unable to 
make a living on the island, many 
Puerto Ricans come to the mainland 
U. S. The chart at left shows this immi- 
gration. The figure for each year is the 
difference between the number who 
came to the mainland and the number 
who returned from the mainland to 
Puerto Rico. (Notice that the figure for 
1940 shows that more Puerto Ricans 
left the mainland than came to it.) 
About three-fourths of those who come 
to the mainland settle in New York City. 
Many of them speak only Spanish. This 
has resulted in a need for Spanish- 
speaking teachers in New York City 
schools and for special programs to 
teach Puerto Rican children to speak 
English. Since Puerto Ricans are U. S. 
citizens, they can travel between Puerto 
Rico and the mainland without a pass- 
port, just like any other U. S. citizens. 
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Here are two ways in which “Operation Bootstrap” works: 
(1) Left photo shows new housing for low-income families. 


the werkers make raw sugar. After 
the raw sugar is made, it’s shipped 
off to other countries to be refined. 
The workers are out of a job until 
the next harvest. 

In 1942 the Puerto Ricans de- 
termined to make better lives for 
themselves. With the help of the 
U. S. Government, they started a 
plan called Operation Bootstrap. 

There is an old expression, “to 
pull yourself up by your own boot- 
straps.” This means to get ahead by 
your own efforts. 

That’s what the Puerto Ricans set 
out to do. Their first step was to 
make better use of their land. Most 
of the sugar plantations were owned 
by rich landowners. Many of them 
were U. S. mainland companies. The 
farmers who worked on the planta- 
tions got low pay. The Puerto Rico 
government bought many of the 
plantations. They sold some of the 
land to farmers who could afford to 
pay for it. They handed some of the 
land out free to people who would 
work it themselves. 


GOAL: 160,000 JOBS 


Because there is so little land on 
the island, farming alone can’t pro- 
vide enough jobs for all the island- 
ers. The government decided fac- 
tories were needed to provide more 
jobs. The goal is to build enough 
new factories by 1960 to employ 
80,000 workers. Making homes and 
clothes and other goods for these 
factory workers would then give jobs 
to another 80,000 Puerto Ricans. 
This would mean a total-of 160,000 
jobs—enough for one out of every 
three Puerto Rican workers. 

The Puerto Ricans themselves 
raised the money for some factories. 
But they also wanted U. S. com- 
panies to help. These companies 


Hamilton Wright photos 


were told they would not have to 
pay taxes in Puerto Rico for 12 years 
if they built factories on the island. 

Already Operation Bootstrap has 


. gone a long way. More than 300 


new factories have been built. 

Already Operation Bootstrap has 
provided work for about 70,000 peo- 
ple. And the islanders have another 
five years to go before their 1960 
deadline of providing jobs for 160,- 
000. 

The population of Puerto Rico is 
still increasing. But there are fewer 
people without jobs now than there 
were in 1942. The government has 
built many new schools and health 
centers. The average income of the 
workers has gone up. Tens of thou- 
sands of the islanders now have 
better clothes, eat better food, and 
live in better houses. 

Puerto Ricans still do not live in 
comfort. They are much poorer than 
the people of the poorest U. S. state. 
Hundreds of thousands of the is- 
landers still don’t have steady work. 
But, by their own efforts, they are 
beginning to solve their problems. 

The Puerto Ricans are proud of 
what they’ve done. Four years ago 
they set up a school so that other 
struggling peoples could study Op- 
eration Bootstrap. 

Fifteen hundred persons from 79 
nations have come to this school. 
They visit Puerto Rico’s new schools. 
They study the way the islanders 
fight tuberculosis, malaria, and other 
diseases. They inspect the new fac- 
tories. They study the modern farm- 
ing methods that the island farmers 
have learned from U. S. experts. 

How is the school paid for? The 
Puerto Rican government has put up 
some of the money. But most of it 
comes from the U. S. Government. 
The school is part of the U. S. Point 


(2) Right photo shows one of three “‘bookmobiles,” carrying 
2,000 books each, which travel to all parts of the island. 


Four program to help other peoples 
use their resources better. Puerto 
Rico is one huge working model 
which shows how a country can 
“pull itself up by its own bootstraps.” 

Some students come from coun- 
tries—like India—which used to be 
colonies. Puerto Rico used to be a 
colony, too. For about 400 years the 
island belonged to Spain. That’s why 
the people speak Spanish. 

In 1898 war broke out between the 

U. S. and Spain. The U. S. won and 
took possession of Puerto Rico. 
‘ In 50 years the U. S. spent nearly 
two billion dollars on Puerto Rico— 
building schools, hospitals, roads, 
railways, hydroelectric plants, canals. 
But Puerto Ricans believed they 
could do even more for themselves 
it they had their own government. 
The U. S. Government helped them. 
In 1950, the U. S. Congress told the 
Puerto Ricans they could write their 
own constitution. The islanders did 
so. Their constitution is much like 
the U. S. Constitution, and the peo- 
ple elect their own officials to run 
the island and make its laws. 


“COMMONWEALTH” 


However, the Puerto Ricans didn’t 
choose to be completely independ- 
ent. The island is called a “common- 
wealth associated with the U. S.” 
The U. S. flag flies side by side with 
the Puerto Rican flag (shown at top 
of page 6). U. S. armed forces pro- 
tect the island against foreign at- 
tack—and Puerto Ricans serve in the 
U. S. armed forces. The islanders are 
U. S. citizens. Puerto Rico can sell 
goods—such as sugar—on the U. S. 
mainland without paying taxes to 
the U. S. Government. 

With Uncle Sam’s help, Puerto 
Rico is making its own way in the 
world. 
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City Boy and Farm Girl of 
PUERTO RICO 


As told to BELEN G. MACHUCA 


By JOSE VILLAVERTIA, JR. 


SOMETIMES 
we see a house 
moving down the 
road with all its 
furniture and 
even animals and 
children in it! 
This strange sight 
is part of our gov- 
ernment’s plan to 
give Puerto Ricans better homes. 
Some houses that were built in 
swampy places are put on trucks and 
moved to more healthful places. 
Other houses which are dirty or too 
small are being destroyed. 

Our government is also building 
many new houses. My family lives 
in a new housing project. It’s near 
San Juan, the capital of Puerto Rico. 

There are 16 apartment houses in 
the project. Each contains 25 apart- 
ments. All the apartments are built 
exactly alike. They have three bed- 
rooms, a kitchen, a bathroom, and 
a living room. We pay $18.50 a 
month as rent for our apartment. 

My father, my mother, my two 
sisters, and myself live in the apart- 
ment. One of my sisters is 16, the 
other is eight. I am 15. My father is 
an office worker for the Shell Oil 
Company. 

I am in the 10th grade at the 
Baldorioty High School in San Juan. 
Both senior and junior high school 
students go there. The junior high 
classes are in the morning. The 
senior high groups meet in the after- 
noon. 

The school is used for both groups 
because were so short of school 
buildings. The government is trying 
to put up enough schools for all our 
children. A quarter of all the money 
the Puerto Rico government spends 
goes for education. 

My elder sister and I go together 
on the bus to school. We are in the 
afternoon group. Our classes start at 


12:40 and end at 5:30. All our sub- 





jects except English are taught in 
Spanish, which is the language of 
our island. 

My hobbies are playing baseball, 
going to the movies, listening to the 
radio, and watching TV. There are 
about 20,000 TV sets on the island. 

Puerto Ricans like to drive cars, 
too. Used car sales are sometimes 
like festivals. People sing and shout 
and even play musical instruments. 
Some families attend the sales just 
for fun, even if they're not going to 
buy anything. Everybody has a fine 
time. 


LUTHERAN FAMILY 


I belong to the YMCA and work 
out in the gym at the “Y.” Most 
Puerto Ricans are Roman Catholics, 
but our family are Lutherans. I like 
going to church—especially with all 
the family together. 

I often go swimming at the beach. 
We can easily get down to the beach 
by bus. 

San Juan is two cities in one. The 
old part was built by the Spaniards 
when they ruled our island. It has 
narrow streets, paved with cobble- 
stones. One of the most famous 
buildings in the old section is the 
“morro.” That's an old Spanish 
fortress which is now a show-place. 
School children are often taken 
around it as part of our studies in 
local history. 

The other San Juan is the new 
city. It has modern department 
stores and wide streets. Both the old 
and the new city are filled with push 
carts, selling everything from fruit 
to toys and furniture. 

Sometimes I help my mother and 
father with the housework. But my 
main job is to study. We have a new 
medical school in Puerto Rico. I 
want to go there and learn to be a 
doctor. 

I would like to get letters from 
you. My address is: Jose Villavertia 
Jr., Falansterio, Puerta de Tierra, 
Puerto Rico. 






By MARIA DE LOS ANGELES MARI 


Y father was one of the first 
graduates of the Agricultural 
College in Mayaguez. He believes 
in using modern farming methods. 
Our farm used to be a grapefruit 
plantation. Now my father plants 
sugar cane and also has a dairy. farm. 
Our farm is a few miles from the 
Military Road, a four-lane highway 
along the north and west coast. 

We live in an old wooden farm- 
house. It’s held up by a cement wall 
in front and cement posts in back. 
In the space under the house, my 
father keeps his tractor and his car. 

We have remodelled the house 
and have a modern kitchen. It’s like 
the American kitchens we see in our 
magazines—with an electric refrig- 
erator, a freezer, an electric stove, 
and a double sink. We also have a 
washing machine. The floor is black 
and white tile. A servant does most 
of our washing, cooking, ironing, and 
cleaning. We have a television set 
and I watch programs in Spanish 
and English. 

My nickname is Yeli. In the photo 
above you see me dressed as the 
South American singer, Carmen Mi- 
randa, for an entertainment pro- 
gram. 

I go to the Santa Rosa Catholic 
school in Bayamon, the nearest town. 
I am 11 and in the fourth grade. We 
study in Spanish in the lower grades. 
But when I reach the fifth grade, I'll 
study all my lessons—except Spanish 
and religion—in English. That's the 
custom in many private schools. 

When I'm old enough to go to 
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high school, Pll probably go to a 
Catholic boarding That's 
what my 15-year-old brother does. 
He stays at school during the week 
and comes home week ends. 

[ help look after the house be 
cause 1 enjoy doing housework. We 
We 


also eat lots of tomatoes, sweet po 


school. 


eat rice and beans every day 


tatoes, and squash. We rajse some 
ot the vegetables on our farm. Some- 
times my mother them. She 
learned how from an expert who 
comes to our home from the Agri- 
cultural College. 

One of our favorite foods is roast 
pig. We eat it at Christmas and 
other holidays. It’s cooked by turning 
it on a spit over a low fire. Roast 
pig is so popular in Puerto Rico 
that there are special roast-pig res- 
taurants. 

Like most Puerto Ricans, my 
brother and I are fond of music. | 
like to sing and can play the piano 
by ear. Last year I started to take 
piano lessons. My brother is leader 
of a four-piece band. One boy plays 
the guitar, another plays the drums, 
and a third plays the “guicharo.” 
That's made out of a gourd. Deep 
lines are scratched across the gourd, 
and it’s played by scraping an iron 
wire across these lines. The fourth 
boy plays the “maracas.” They're 
round rattles made of dry gourds on 
a stick. The guicharo and the ma- 
racas make rhythm as a background 
to the guitar and the singing. 

I like to dance and to go to the 
movies. But I don’t go out alone. 
In Puerto Rico girls rarely go out 
unless an older person is with them. 


cans 


GOOD FRIDAY PROCESSION 

On Good Friday we have a won- 
derful church procession. Boys dress 
up as Christian apostles, Roman sol- 
diers, Pilate, or Herod. Girls dress 
up as Jewish maidens, Samaritans, 
Magdalenes, or the Three Marys. 
They walk quietly in a long pro- 
cession to the sound of a funeral 
march. Men march in the procession, 
carrying the Cross, the image of the 
Holy Virgin, the crown of thorns, 
and other symbols of Christ. 

Last year I went with my family 
to visit the mainland United States. 
We went to Chicago, New York, 
Washington, and Miami. 

[ would like to get letters from 
you. My address is: Maria de los 
Angeles Mari, P. O. Box 295, Ba- 


yamon, Puerto Rico. 


This Special Issue 


HIS is the Student Achievement 

Issue of Junior Scholastic. Each 
year Scholastic Magazines invites 
grade school and high school stu- 
dents to enter their writing, art, and 
photography in the Scholastic 
Awards. Top entries of the junior 
division (grades 6, 7, 8. 9) are rep- 
resented in this issue. 

The Scholastic Magazines Writing 
Awards are sponsored by the W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Company. Some of the 
award-winning entries in the junior 
division appear on pages 10-16. Pages 
20 and 21 list all winners of awards 
and honorable mentions. 

Students who received commenda- 
tions, and all other Awards winners, 
have been notified through their 
principals. 

On page 18 you will find a selec- 
tion of photographs from Group I of 





the Photography Awards, sponsored 
by Scholastic Magazines and Ansco. 

Our front cover shows selections 
from the Scholastic Art Awards, 
Group I, judged at the 28th National 
High School Art Exhibition, Car- 
negie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. A 
complete listing of award-winning 
entries in the Art Awards, Groups | 
and II, is to be found in the May 
issue of Literary Cavalcade Teacher 
Edition, Part II (price 25 cents per 
copy for Part II alone, 50 cents for 
both Cavalcade and Part II). 

Extra copies of the Student 
Achievement Issue of Junior Scho- 
lastic are available at 10 cents each. 

Orders for extra copies, with re- 
mittance (no postage stamps) 
should be sent to Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42 St., New York 36, 
N. Y. 





WRITING AWARDS JUDGES—Junior Division 


Short 
Story 


GLEN ROUNDS 


Author of books and 


stories for young people 


Essay 


M. SCOGGIN 


Librarian and editor 
of young people's 
anthologies 


Poetry 


ELIAS LIEBERMAN 
Post and former Assoc. 
Supt. of Schools, N.Y.C. 











> 





JEAN F. MERRILL 
Author and former 
feature editor, 
Scholastic Magazines 


H. A. HARCHAR 


‘Boys’ Life” 


Editor, 





EDITH P. MEYER 
Children’s Book Editor 
Abingdon Press 


ALICE TORREY 
Children’s Book Editor 
Coward-McCann 





FRANCES FROST HUGHES MEARNS 


Poet Educator in field of 
creative writing 





JANET DECHERT has 





AWARDS, Poetry Division 


A Hydro-electric Plant 


—MALCOLM MACKENZIE 
Roosevelt Junior High, Westfield, N. J. 


The City 


It was deserted, 

The remnant of a town, 
Snow lying deep around 
The fragments of walls 
And chimneys. 


It was still, 

Inert and cold and dead 
Under the cynical light 

Of the hard, unfeeling stars. 


Empty echoes of the past 
Hung in the air. 


It was a tense stillness 

With dark-reaching cloud-fingers 
Above, stretching for the bits of stone, 
The deserted cobblestone streets, 

The gaps where pillars and street lights 
Had stood. 


The town was bitter, 

Its air oppressive, 
Fleeting misty ghosts, 
Stone walls, twisted iron, 


Blackened stumps of once proud tall pines, 


Wide, shade-spreading oaks. 


It was a nightmare 

With its irony, echoes and ghosts, 
Its dense bitterness and snow, 
Ice-white over broken walls. 


I turned and left the city to its 
Acid, stinging dreams 
Of what had been long ago. 


—JANET MARILYN DECHERT 
Winter Park (Fla.) High School 


MALCOLM MACKENZIE 


wanted to be a writer 
for as long as she can 
remember. At two, she 
started reciting poems 
ond stories. She wants 
to be an author and 
illustrator of children’s 
books when she grows 
up. Now 12, Janet is in 
the 8th grade at Win- 
ter Park (Fla.) High 


School. Her teacher is Robert O. Groover. Janet's 
hebbies are drawing, painting, writing, reading, 
ond producing puppet plays. She is a Girl Scout 





has many varied inter- 
ests — music, raising 
tropical fish, photog- 
raphy, and electronics. 
He hopes to become a 
church organist and an 
electrical engineer. Mal- 
colm also likes to write. 
He is 15 and a 9%h- 
grader at Roosevelt 
Junior High, Westfield, 


N. J. His teacher is Florence E. Horn. Malcolm 
plays trombone in the school orchestra and 
accompanies the 9th grade choir. 





Tall, 

Massive, 

Strong, 

Gleaming white’ against the sun 
stands a dam, holding in his arms 
a tremendous volume of water, 
glistening in the sun. 


Thundering, 
Crashing, 
Roaring, 
Falling with immeasurable speed, 
the water slips over the rim of this bowl, 
and with the force of mountains, 
plunges into the foaming pool 
of swirling water below. 


Humming, 

Sparking, 

Whining, 

Producing power for millions of homes 
the generators catch the power of the water, 
and send out amounts of electricity 
far above humen conception. 


Wondering, 

Watching, 

Gaping, 

Man, who built this monster 
now is but an infant compared to 
the ability and power of this 
converter of a natural resource— 
a hydro-electric plant. 


Rain 

Fine molten silver pours 

From Vulcan's steady hands; 
Cloud where Jupiter roars— 

Near here the blacksmith stands. 


Apollo’s chariot gone 

From out the sky dense-gray, 
With whistling shrill of song— 
His bridle’s roundelay. 


Armed men in Vulcan’s steel 

File out the darken’d sky. 

Shot from the bows, their arrows keen 
Pierce Earth’s unwitting eye. 


—ANITA TANDY 


Mt. Carmel Academy, Fort Worth, Texas 





ANITA TANDY was in 
5th grade when her 
school paper published 
an article she had writ- 
ten. She says she’s 
been writing ever since 
and is now trying to 
write a novel. She 
wants to become an 
author. Anita is 15 and 
in %h grade at Mi. 
Carmel Academy, Fort 





and a love of mythology. 





Worth, Texas. Her teacher is Sister M. Evangels, 
CCVI. This poem grew out of an assignment * 
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This summer 
have your fun 
and save it, too ! 


Right now the end of summer probably 
seems a long way off. But those exciting 
days have a way of zipping by. Before 
you know it, you’re back in school. 






























This summer, save all the fun—the 
places you went, the friends you made, 
the fun you had—in pictures. Just take 
along a good camera (some ideas below) 
and wherever you go, you'll be ready 
to catch all the fun that comes ‘ 
your way. \ 


Exclusive “‘Distance Dial”’ 


ge e, Frit 
The new Brownie Bull’s-Eye Cam- es § Butts” 
era is the most versatile snapshot [ae 
camera of all. Exclusive “Distance 2 
Dial’ turns to “Close-ups,” = > 
“Groups” or “Scenes’”’ for right- 
on-the-button focusing. Double- 
exposure prevention. 


Brownie Bull’s-Eye Camera 
only $12.85* 
Flasholder, $3.20 


™% “Preview” Picture-finder 


M Extra-big, bright viewfinder on 
| the Kodak Duaflex III Camera 
shows you exactly what you get 
before you snap. Sharp Kodet lens 
pre-focused for you at the factory. 
(There’s a Kodar Model, too, 
with faster lens, at $22.50.) Shutter 
synchronized for flash. Double- 
exposure prevention. 


| Kodak Duaftex III Camera, 
j 


4 bt, ; only $14.95* 
4 . . nit ¥ a ‘“ Flasholder, $4.25 


Budget camera for color slides 


An inexpensive 35mm color-slide miniature, 
the Kodak Pony 135 Camera has many 
advanced features plus red dot “‘average”’ 
setting system for simplicity when you 

wish. Sharp //4.5 lens and 
4 shutter speeds synchro- 
nized for flash can take 
just about any picture 
—indoors or out. 





Kodak Pony 135 Camera, 
Model B, only $29.75* 
Flasholder, $7.95 






*Prices include 
Fed. Tax and are 
subject to change 
without notice 


First choice of beginners and experts alike— 
genuine Kodak Film in the familiar yellow box 
New thrifty Duo-Pak holds 2 rolls of Kodak 
Verichrome Film for black-and-white snapshots 
—one roll for your camera—one for a spare. In 
the popular sizes 620, 120, 127. 





Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 








Kids and Parents... 


TEAM UP and WIN! 





IT’S EASY! HERE’S ALL YOU DO... 


1. Cut out official entry blank below along dotted lines. 


2. Carefully cut out the big red “Sicle’ ball from any three “POPSICLE,” “FUDGSICLE,” 
“CREAMSICLE,” “DREAMSICLE,” or “50-50 POPSICLE” bags. 


3. Paste the three “Sicle” balls in spaces marked on the entry blank. 
4. Match the ranch brands against the names of the 


ranches shown on the entry blank by writing the number 


of the ranch name in the corner of the box where you 


think it belongs. For example — we have put a 3 in the 
first box +ecause Circle Z (number 3 on the list) fits 


that brand. 


5. In the empty space shown on the entry blank, draw 


the brand you would use if you owned a ranch. 


6. Print the name of your ranch on the dotted line indi- 


cated on the blank. (Mom and Dad can helpl) 


7. Write your name, age and address in the spaces Indi- 
cated on the blank. Your entry will be judged against 


other entries in your age group. 


8. Puste the completed entry on a 2-cent post-card and 
mail to “POPSICLE,” P.O. Box 123, New York 46, N. Y. 
Send in as many entries as you like. Entries must be 


postmarked no later than midnight, August? 6th. 


9. Entries to be judged by independent judging organi- 
zation on basis of correctness and neatness. In case of 
ties, originality of “imaginary ranch brand” will be decid- 


ing factor. Decision of judges will be final. 


All contest entries be- 
come the property of the 
Joe Lowe Corporation, 
All winners will be noti- 
fied by mail. Failure to 
accept prizes as offered 
will result In forfeiture 
of prizes and no substi- 
tution will be permitted. 
Anyone may enter this 
contest except employ- 
ees of the Joe Lowe 
Corporation, thelr ad- 
vertising agency, or the 
families of such em- 
loyees. This contest is 
imited to U. S. and Pos- 
sessions and Canada and 
is vold and not extended 
in any state or locality 
where participation in 
and conducting thereof 
are prohibited, taxed, 
licensed or restricted. 
Joe Lowe Corporation re- 
serves the right to sub- 
stitute or change prizes 
or locale of vacations if 
unforeseen conditions 
arise. Send stamped, 
self-addressed envelope 
if you wish to have a 
list of winners sent to 
you. Copyright, 1955, Joe 
Lowe Corporation, New 
York 1, N.Y 


Don't del: 


you can 


WEEKLY CONTESTS 


lay! Send in your entry 


right away. And remember, 


enter as many times 


es you likel Weekly contests 
begin Sunday morning and 


end the following Saturday at 


by postm 
The last 


midnight 


midnight. 
judged In the weekly contests 


All entries will be 


ark date on envelope. 
“POPSICLE” contest? 


closes with mail postmarked by 


Aug. 6th, 1955. 


ENTER AS OFTEN 
AS YOU LIKE 












































“POPSICLE,” P.O. Box 123, N. Y. 46, N. Y. 
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| 1. Westward Look 4. Thunderhead 7. Wild Horse = 
1 2.BaorBR 5. Barra Nada 8.Schvaro Visto = 5 
§ 3. Grcle Z 6. Saddle and Surrey 9. Diamond W i 
Now, after you've matched the brands with 
y the correct ranches, draw your own brand i 
design in the box on the right. Name your 
; imaginary ronch on the dotted line below. ; 
I My IE TI SIND «<crsncesssccscsavenstinatienciontiatoctonsinaiagenniin 1 
My Name Age ' 
j Porent's Name 1 
! Street. : , 
i] 
City - Zone State__ i 
g tant of Ice Cream My Dealer Sells : 
x 4 
i t 
i t 
| ] 
i t 
| i 
i L] 
i i 
' ‘ ' 
: When your entry is complete, mail it to: ; 
1 
i 








LET’S LAUGH! 


Do you have a favorite joke? Send it 
in to Junior Scholastic, so that all our 
readers can enjoy it. If a joke you send 
in is published either in Junior Scho- 
lastic or in our summer edition (Sum- 
merTime), you will receive a JSA 
(Junior Scholastic Achievement) but- 
ton. Address your jokes to: JSA Club, 
Junior Scholastic, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Substitute 


“Please come at once, Doctor!” cried 
the voice on the phone. “My little son 
has just swallowed my fountain pen!” 

“I will,” replied the doctor. “What 
are you doing in the meantime?” 

“Using a pencil, of course,” was the 


answer. 
Anita Pohlson, Evans Jr. H. 8., Ottumwa, Iowa 


Wrong Count 


Connie: “I can’t get to sleep.” 

Sue: “Try counting sheep.” 

Connie: “One, two, four, five, six 
eight... .” 

Sue: “What happened to three and 
seven?” 

Connie: “Oh, they were black sheep 


and I couldn’t see them in the dark.” 
Robert Campbell, P. 8. 81, Queens, N. ¥. 


, 


Quite a Demonstration 


A vacuum cleaner salesman came to 
a house and wanted to sell his product. 
He emptied a sack of dirt on the rug 
and said, “Madam, if this cleaner 
doesn’t pick up the dirt, I'll eat it.” 

“Just a minute,” replied the lady, 
“T'll get a spoon. We don’t have elec- 
tricity.” 


Frances Avellino, Publi School 56, Rosedale, N. Y. 


Name-Calling 


Teacher: “Can anyone tell me what 
the former ruler of Russia was called?” 

Mary: “The Tsar.” 

Teacher: “And what was the Tsar's 
wife called?” 

Mary: “The Tsarina.” 

Teacher: “And now, who knows what 
they called the Tsar’s children?” 

Tubby: “Tsardines!” 


Joan Grant, R.F.D. #2, North Adams, Mass. 


Joke of the Week 


Father: “Are there half fares for 
children on this plane?” 

Ticket Seller: “Yes, 
twelve.” 

Father: “Thank goodness! I only 


have nine.” 


Morr Leiehter, Publie School 163 


sir — under 


Flushing, N. ¥ 
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MATTEL Musical Mystery 








Plays tune as 
it rolls along. 
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AWARD, Short Story Diviston 


Wingy Scores 


By CHRISTINE D. KAISER 
Robert E. Fitch High School, Groton, Conn. 


Hise: EE ie ety 


“dave ris ~ eae 


O Wingy Tyler there are only four 

kinds of people—buddies, creeps, 
living dolls, and people who are very 
nothing. Wingy needed only two 
sessions in Mr. Nelson’s French class 
to decide that I was his buddy, Mr. 
Nelson was a creep, Margie Parker 
was a living doll, and the rest of the 
kids in the class were very nothing. 

Of course, Wingy and I had really 
been buddies since the time three 
years ago when we weren't even in 
high school. During a baseball game 
Wingy hit a hard one into the sta- 
tion-house window. I went in and 
asked the cops for the ball (I came 
out without the ball). 

“For a studious type you are very 
dumb,” Wingy told me that day, but 
from that time on we were buddies. 
It became more or less official when 
we got seats next to each other in 
Mr. Nelson's French class. In fact, it 
got so that whenever Mr. Nelson 
would ask Wingy a question, Wingy 
would glance at me to see what I 
thought about the answer. When he 
wasn't glancing at me, Wingy was 
usually glancing at Margie Parker. 
not that I blame him. 

Margie is cool, very cool indeed. 
You know, honey-colored blonde 
with big blue eyes, sweet and cute. 
real dreamy. If Wingy weren't my 
buddy and if I thought I had half a 
chance, I might make a play for 
Margie myself. She is smart, too, and 
she got a little annoyed with Wingy 
because he had come to the conclu- 
sion that Mr. Nelson was a creep and 
French was a creepy language. 

Mr. Nelson is a little guy, thin and 
very intelligent looking, with an egg- 
bald and a face that 
looks out of place on his thin neck 
and He is the kind of 
teacher who is all student and takes 
his work very seriously. IT got the 


head round 


shoulders 


idea that he thought it was impor- 
tant to make a guy like Wingy take 
an interest in French and he didn’t 


know how to go about it. so he just 





EN ie ih a A si eas la! teat iiss le 


got sore at Wingy instead. Wingy 
couldn't see him or French for dust. 

Mr. Nelson and Wingy kept riding 
each other in a quiet way for the first 
week of classes, neither of them say- 
ing anything nasty but just managing 
to show the mutual distrust and con- 
tempt the all-out student and the 
all-out athlete sometimes have for 
each other. In a way it was a shame 
because both were pretty good guys 
when you got to know them. It was 
just that they were carrying their 
specialties to extremes. 

There was no clash until the sec- 
ond Tuesday. French class comes in 
the fifth period right after lunch. It 
was one of these afternoons in Sep- 
tember when no one felt much like 
school. We were standing in the hall 
as the bell rang. We stalled our way 
upstairs to Mr. Nelson’s French class 
and took our usual seats in the back. 
During the first part of the year Mr. 
Nelson had told us that he thought 
it was childish to assign seats, and 
he added that he didn’t care where 
we sat. 

“Mr. Tyler,” Mr. Nelson was say- 
ing after a couple of minutes of that 
turn-your-page stuff, “I am sure I 
can count on you to fill us in with 
a little resume of the story we have 
been reading as a supplement. Quiet. 
class. Go ahead, Mr. Tyler.” 

The story was “A Piece of String” 
by Guy de Maupassant and was 
about an old man who bends over 


CHRISTINE KAISER is 
14 and in the 9th 
grade at Robert €E. 
Fitch High School, Gro- 
ton, Conn. Her teacher 
is Lawrence Chick. An 
experience Christine 
had with a friend led 
her to choose the sub- 
ject of this Award-win- 
ning short story. She 
has been writing since 
7th grade and hopes to become a newspaper 
reporter. Her hobbies are cooking, dancing, and 
ploying the clarinet. She porticularly likes jazz 

















Place in Show, Black Ink, by Margi 
Conklin, Grade 9, West Phoenix (Ariz.) 
High School. First shown at Valley 
National Bank and Phoenix College. 


to pick up a piece of string and gets 
into all kinds of trouble. A very nice 
story about ironical fate and so forth. 

Wingy changed color a few times 
and finally settled on a bright rose 
that went well with his sweater. Mr. 
Nelson looked pained. He couldn't 
understand how one of his students 
could do this to him. Wingy seemed 
to feel the same way about Mr. Nel- 
son. 

Mr. Nelson’s head glistened at us 
very seriously. 

“Tyler,” he said, rolling the egg- 
head softly, “you will not be able to 
carry your football with you through 
life. In fact, if you don’t pass this 
course, you won't be able to carry 
your football around here, as you 
probably know.” 

“Unprepared,” said Wingy. 

A week later Wingy hadn't gone 
back to French class. Football prac- 
tice had started and the coach made 
a special speech for Wingy’s benefit. 
The coach began to pay less atten- 
tion to Wingy when it became ap- 
parent that Wingy wasn't going to 
be eligible for the team because of 
French class. The coach began to 
concentrate on Stanley Rumble, a 
kid who could kick, run, and _ pass, 
but who just didn’t have it. 

As if things weren’t bad enough, 
the coach wasn't the only one who 
was beginning to concentrate on 


Stanlev Rumble 
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The first time Wingy and I 
bumped into Stanley Rumble and 
Margie Parker was on a Wednesday | 


* 
just before French class, in the hall. A 

“Come on in and give it a try,” I nnouncing eee 
would say. “We've already finished 
the story on the string, Wingy. NEW CLASSIFICATION UNDER 

“No,” said Wingy. “That French 
stuff is for ambassadors.” 

I was still hoping that the big lug DESIGN DIVISION 
would weaken and come bursting in- 
to class one of these days. How could 
I explain that the class was getting 
interesting? How could I make 
Wingy understand that Mr. Nelson 
was trying to help him? I shrugged 
my shoulders and left for class. 

The coach was now calling Wingy 
“Mr. Tyler,” Margie could be seen 
any night about nine o'clock at the 
soda fountain with Stanley Rumble, 
and the French class was well into 
the third unit after “A Piece of 
String.” Our first game, the usual 
tough one, with City High was com- 
ing up on Saturday. It didn’t look 
as if Wingy was going to get his 
uniform dirty. 

This was getting serious. It may 
not seem to be the biggest deal in 
the world whether Wingy went to DESIGN FOR BOYS’ WEAR 
French class or not, but it sure hurt 
our football team. 

The next day after school I moped sponsored by 


over to the practice field. There was Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 
a rough scrimmage going on. Stanley . 7 


Rumble was taking the ball on a Makers of famous ARROW products for boys and young men. 
series of rough plays, and one of the 
tackles, Pitkowski, was breaking 





through every time. I decided that Entries in this new classification may be submitted in two 
Stanley Rumble was a rough sort of categories: 
character but did poh! the A. Design for Sport Shirt Fabric 

uipment Win ad. in : . 
aaaieeeeds Priston, the field. That's og Se 
Wingy for you. He wasn't going to Designs may be rendered in painting, drawing or any of the 
play Saturday so he didn’t want any printing processes. They may be executed either on paper 
part of the team. He probably fig- or directly on fabric (mounted). 
ured it was all a conspiracy against 20 national awards — $25.00 each—in each of the 
him. ' two categories. 

After practice I came over to : ; ; 
where Stanley was. I got right to See the 1956 Scholastic Art Awards announcement in the 
the point. “Stanley,” I said. “How do October 13, 1955 issue of Scholastic Magazines for further 
you think we'll make out with City details of this new classification. 


High Saturday?” 

“Well I'll tell you,” he said, “if 
your boy Wingy was going to start | j — 
in the line up a caadle ok a good | he RROW, 
chance.” 

Just then Wingy came by. He ac- 9 
cused Stanley of moving in on his BO) ig’ WEAR 
girl. Wingy said, “I thought you , 


were my buddy. A fine friend you first in fashion 
turned out to be.” 


(Continued on page 17) 
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AWARDS, Essay Division 


The Yellow 
Vultures 


By JULIA HAIG 
Morey Jr. High School, Denver, Colo 


0' ALL the pets my brother and | 
had when we were small, the yel 
low vultures are the ones I remembe: 
best. Of course we had many others. 
but I remember only a few of them. 
There was the black-coated, black- 
hearted Sergeant Cassidy, the cat that 
scratched people, and I remembei 
Myrtle the Turtle who hibernated sum- 
mer and winter. (Because of this, it 
took us six months to decide she was 
dead.) I see an ocean of glassy-eyed 
goldfish who, no matter how well we 
took care of them, were always found 
floating wrong-side-up in their bow!. 

But, as I have said before, the pets 
| remember best were the yellow vul- 
tures. When I was eight or nine, my 
family had three canary birds with the 
improbable names of Cherry; Lena, 
and Henry. Cherry was my bird and 
Henry my brother's. Lena was in the 
common domain. All of them were 
taken care of by my mother. 

Lena was named when we got her. 
| named Cherry after a sad little bird 
in a book I was reading at the time. 
and my brother named Henry after 
Father. It was an unfortunate choice, 
for my father did not usually like our 
pets anyway, and he took a special dis- 
like to his namesake. But without par- 
tiality he referred to all three of them 
as the yellow vultures. 

Cherry and Henry loved to sing, and 
Lena, not to be outdone, would angrily 
join in with remarks of her own. She 
never sang, but I always imagined that 
some of the things she said in bird 
language would have embarrassed a 
mule skinner. We are sure now that 
Cherry and Henry had a standing con- 
test to see who could sing louder, 
longer. Cherry usually won this com- 
petition, which was carried on mosth 
when Father was talking on the tele- 
phone, but only after a long struggle 
lasting the duration of his conversation. 

After we had had the vultures- for 
nearly a year, Lena started pulling the 
paper together in the bottom of her 
cage for a nest. Mama, because she is 
very kindhearted and did not want 
Lena to be frustrated, bought some 
nesting materials and a book on the 
care and breeding of canaries. Mama 
read the book and Lena made the nest, 
but we could not have had less success 


JULIA HAIG has been 
writing ever since she 
discovered in 7th grade 
how much fun it is. Her 
Award-winning essay 
is based on family ex- 
perience. At Morey 
High, Denver, 
Colo., Julia is on the 
school paper and sings 
in the 9th grade choir. 
She is 14. Her teacher 
is Selina A. Sweet. Julia hopes to become an 
engineer or a writer. Her hobbies are read- 
re-finishing old furniture. 


Junior 





ing, writing, and 





NIKI WINDSOR likes 
the outdoors, horses, 
and good stories. Sum- 
mers she works for her 
father as a farmhand, 
“majoring in tractor 
and truck,” she says. 
Aged 14, she knows 
the problems of what ‘ee 
14-year-olds can and Aa | 

can’t do. Niki is in the ‘ 

9th grade at Fulton 

(Mo.) High School, where her teacher is Mrs. Kath- 
erine Turner. Niki’s hobbies are photography, 
singing, reading, and all kinds of sports. 








had Lena read the book and Mama 
made the nest. 

We decided on Cherry tor her mate, 
and moved their cages together, so that 
they could go from one to the other 
without any trouble. It was foolish of 
us to pick Cherry for Lena’s mate; they 
never got on well anyway, and during 
their mating period they behaved ex- 
actly like an irritable husband and 
shrewish wife. In between fights, Lena 
laid a few eggs, but nothing ever came 
of them. Now we think she had such 
a vile disposition that she perversely) 
decided not to rear any canary chil- 


_. dren. 


Because of this flaw in her nature. 
I think she decided to die just to spite 
us. After the mating fiasco, she refused 
to eat or sleep. About a week later, 
she died, leaving Cherry and Henry 
without any hope of posterity. Henry 
died a short while later, either from 
sorrow or for some reason known only 
to himself. (Mama has always main- 
tained that he was fatally bitten by a 
mouse, but knowing how Mama feels 
about mice, the rest of us think this is 
pure prejudice on her part.) Finally, 
a friend of the family, who always liked 
our birds and whose husband is mer- 
cifully deaf, took Cherry off our hands. 

Comparative peace now reigns in our 
household, unshattered by shrill canary 
voices, for the yellow vultures have 
gone, leaving no trace of their stay. 


Those 


Horrible Years 


By NIKI WINDSOR 
Fulton (Mo.) High School 


ATURDAY Jane is getting married 

to Dick Coleman. I can’t say that 
I'm looking forward to it very much 
because I heard Jane say to Mother 
just yesterday, “Betsy’s a sweet little 
sis, but she’s too old for flower girl 
and she’s too young for bridesmaid.” 


Well, that’s the way it goes at four- 
teen. You're either too old or too young. 

When I got out of bed this morning 
and glanced up at the calendar, it 
seemed just a few days ago when Jane 
and I played under our house and got 
cobwebs in our hair. And made mud 
pies out behind the cellar where Moth- 
er couldn't see us. And it wasn’t many 
days further back when we played 
dress up with old clothes—even with 
Mother’s new ones when she was away. 
In those days Jane and I played and 
she was never bossy, but I guess she’s 
grown up now. 

I don’t care. I'd rather sit at home 
with Beulah—she’s our cook—than go 
to Jane’s old wedding anyway. Besides, 
weddings are always so sad. 

Beulah, who usually gives real truth- 
ful advice, said I shouldn't feel slighted 
because Jane is getting married. She 
says I have plenty of time to grow up. 
She may be right, but it seems as if 
the vears really passed fast and I’m 
afraid I don’t have as much time as 
she thinks. Why, Beulah said when she 
was a little girl, her sister didn’t get 
married till she was thirty-two years 
old. She sounds just like Mom and Dad 
with that, “when I was a kid” stuff. 
It seems that Mother and Dad and 
Beulah don’t realize the time has passed 
since they were young. : 

I don’t expect I'll ever marry, but | 
thought that if I ever did take the no- 
tion, it would be Dick I would marry. 
Everyone says he’s very proper. Well. 
I don’t know about that, but he is nice. 
He never teases me about being fat, 
and one day he told me I looked some- 
thing like Marilyn Monroe in a vague 
sort of way. 

Well, at least there will be lots of 
stuff to eat around the house, and after 
Jane leaves I'll have our room all to 
myself. But sometimes I wonder why 
time has to go so fast. I’m going to 
miss Jane a lot. I tried to talk it over 
with Mother the other day, but all she 
would say was that some day I'd un- 
derstand. Well, I hope so, but I doubt 
if I'll ever live through these horrible 
vears. 














Wingy Scores 


(Continued from page 15) 


“You big ape,” I shouted, “go 
ahead and sock me, sock Stanley, 
sock Mr. Nelson. Tomorrow you can 
sock Margie. Go ahead and carry 
your football through life.” I am 
ashamed to admit it now but I 
guess my eyes got blurred. Wingy 
just stood there and looked at me 
and Stanley, a funny expression on 
his face. 

All of a sudden Wingy grinned. 
He came over and put his hand on 
my shoulder. You could feel the 
tenseness draining out of the situa- 
tion like water going down the drain: 
“Well, don’t cry about it,” Wingy 
said. Then Stanley grinned too. 
Wingy took Stanley aside to give 
him a few pointers for Saturday. 

“You know,” Stanley said, “that 
thing with me and Margie is noth- 
ing. She uses me to make you jeal- 
ous.” 

“Oh, I had figured that all along,” 
said Wingy, trying to sound casual. 

“Will I see you in French class 
tomorrow?” I asked Wingy. 

“That I can't,” Wingy said. It ap- 
peared as though we were back 
where we started. 

The next day in class at the middle | 
of Mr. Nelson’s lecture, Wingy came | 
charging into the room like it was 
an opposing backfield. 

Wingy gave Mr. Nelson a nod 
understandingly and headed for the 
usual seat, that was empty, in the 
back of the room. All at once Mr. 
Nelson looked about ten years older. 
He said, “Sit down, Tyler,” with a 
detectable quiver in his voice. A few 
kids in the front of the room began 
to applaud. Wingy got settled and | 
everyone else settled down. Occa- 
sionally you could see Mr. Nelson 
and Wingy cast admiring glances at 
each other. 

After class I caught Wingy and | 
asked him why he came back. “Bud- 
dy,” he said, “my white sweater with 
the big football letter was in my 
desk. I came in the room to get it. 
When I saw the look on Mr. Nelson’s 
face, I had to stay.” 

Wingy started in the City High 
game Saturday and played his usual 
spectacular, wide-eyed kind of foot- 
ball that only a guy like him can get 
away with, wrapping it up for our 
side with two absolutely crazy 
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isn't this 
picture worth 


1O¢ more? 


That's all it costs 
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to add G-E M2! 
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What a 
disappointment 


SOCCH EEE ETE SE TERETE EEEEEEEOEEESD 


without flash 


This vacation 
take along sure-fire 
super handy G-E 


You'll save money on every 
shot and be sure of good 
clear pictures. And you can 
shoot all the fun with 
General Electric M2 Flash 
Bulbs. . . day or night, in 
sunlight or shadows— 
wherever the picture is. 





M2 


Fiash Bulbs... 


10¢ 


Suggested retail price 





No fuss, no fretting... tiny 
G-E M2sare the easiest flashing 
bulbs you ever used...and 
they’re sure-fire,even on 
weakened batteries. 

Get G-E M2 Flash Bulbs at 
your dealers TODAY ...and 
get enough for all the fun! 
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CU 
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tiapcasae 





G-E M-2 fits popular cameras .. adapter modernizes present outfits. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Prodvet 





touchdowns. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





Scholastic-Ansco 


Photography Awards 


On this page are selections from Group I of the Pho- 
tography Awards. A complete list of winners appears on 
page 21. The Scholastic-Ansco Photography Aw4rds are 
sponsored by Scholastic Magazines and Ansco, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., makers of film and cameras. 


Commendation, Scenes, by Kathy Hohn, 
Grade 8, Fairview High School, St. Louis, 
Mo. First shown at Stix, Baer & Fuller. 


. First shown at Foley’s, Houston. 


Second Award, Portrait, Cathleen Duda, Honorable Mention, School or Community Third Award, Pets, by David Dupoy, 
Grade 7, Woodrow Wilson High, Los Life, by Neil Tanno, Grade 8, Fountain Grade 8, Black Mountain Elementary 
Angeles, Calif. First shown at Bullock’s. (Colo.) Jr. High. First shown at May Co. School, North Carolina. 


















The Phony Homer 


I agree with the experts who claim 
that the National League is far superior 
to the American. Where the National 
has six strong clubs, the American 
boasts just three. I also agree that the 
National has the heavier hitters. But 
the home run statistics are misleading. 

National sluggers clouted 1,114 four- 
baggers last year, while American hit- 
ters slugged just 879. Were they that 
much better? I say no. What you have 
to remember is that the National 
League has two “joke” ball parks—the 
Polo Grounds and Ebbets Field. You 
can practically blow a ball into the 
stands in those parks. 

To make it worse, Cincinnati, Mil- 
waukee, and St. Louis have shortened 
their fields, so that home runs now 
come a dime a dozen. In fact, Cincin- 
natis Crosley Field has become the 
home run heaven of the big leagues. 

That’s a shame. It cheapens the 
home run and cheapens the game. Sure, 
people like home runs. But not by the 
carload. How can you respect the 
homer records of fellows like Ted Klus- 
zewski, Ed Mathews, Willie Mays, and 
Duke Snider when you know that the 
club owners are making it easier and 
easier for them every year? 

—HerMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





Meet the greatest high school runner in 
the land—Bill Swisshelm, of Santa Ana 
(Calif.) H.S. He owns the national rec- 
ord for the 180-yard low hurdles (18.7 
sec.) and has done 9.7 for 100 yards, 20.8 
for 220 yards, and 1:29.1 in a half-mile 
relay—all tremendous timings. 











OF ob ter-t-co mm Golem oy-tamoleh a 
Billy Philips, says... 


"The Cubs get ’em out 
with 


Wilson Gloves’ 


“The big thing that hits you in a Major 
League dugout is the pressure. News- 
papers talk about the late summer 
‘stretch drive.’ But I don’t see any Cubs 
waiting ’til August to turn on the heat. 
There’s nothing casual about the way 
they select their equipment, either. And 
from the number of Wilson gloves in 
their line-up, Wilson must be the best!” 











For official play from the Little Leagues 
up through the Big Leagues 


WILSON PRESENTS 


Big Scoop sin" 
a MITTS 
Introduced last year to the pro ranks 
only—already used by many Major 
League first basemen, this great mitt 
can now be yours! New “‘scoop zone”’ 
adds extra leather cup under web 
between thumb and finger area. This 
permits ball to wedge in, prevents 
ball from rolling up or out of pocket. 
With “Snap-Action” design for maxi- 
mum flexibility and palm crotch 
lacing for no-tear crotch, fielding 
couldn’t be easier. Model shown: 
Ripper Collins, 





Ted Williams Major League Model 


Endorsed by the great Boston Red Sox 
outfielder . . . easily flexed, extra-wide 
Grip-Tite pocket gives better pocket 
control. With streamlined fingers, ad- 
justable laced palm, ‘“‘Double X”’ web 
and laced crotch, 





Wilson gloves and mitts are avail- 
able in a wide range of prices. 
See them in leading sporting goods 


e p stores everywhere. 
W ,.. world’s largest manufacturer of sports equipment 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO, CHICAGO « Branch offices in New York, San Francisco and 26 other principe! cities. 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
















LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER 
BATS 4 


OFFICIAL SOFTBALL RULES 


The Hillerich & Bradsby Official 
Softball Rule Book for 1955 is 
ready at your dealers. Get your 
copy from him or send 10c direct 
to us (coin) to cover mailing. 
Print name and address. Hillerich 
& Bradsby Co., Inc., Louisville, 
Ky., Dept. Sms-s5 


S ? 
HILLERICHS BRADSBY C 


wm’ Louisville 
SLUGGER BATS 


FOR SOFTBALL & BASEBALL 





BOOST YOUR 
POPULARITY 
Learn to play a great 
game of tennis and be- 
come a great favorite 
with your crowd. This 
FREE book by Vinanie 
Richards, holder of 30 
championships, tells you 
how. Illustrated with 36 
fast-action shots and 
photos of every grip. 
You'll be amazed at how 
fast you cam master ten- 
nis. DUNLOP TIRE & 
RUBBER CORP. Dept. 
51, Buffalo 5, New York. 


CLIP COUPON - MAIL TODAY 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., Dept. 5! 

Buffalo 5, New York 

Rush me your FREE Dunlop Tennis Book, 
“How to play Winning Tennis” by Vianie 
Richards. 


Written by 
Vinnie Richards 











PLAY'.“s DUNLOP 





Vaupidbia TENNIS BALLS 








1955 Award Winners 


National prizes by courtesy of the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 


POETRY 


Awards—$25 

Aylsworth, Sheila, Risley Junior High 
School, Pueblo, Colo. Teacher, Mrs. Zelma 
Hughes. 

Crutchfield, John, Far Hills (N. J.) 
Country Day School. Teacher, Mrs. Har- 
old H. Noling. 

Dechert, Janet Marilyn, Winter Park 
(Fla.) High School. Teacher, Robert O. 
Groover. 

Durkee, Susan, Redford High School, 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Donna Dilworth. 

Mackenzie, John Malcolm, Roosevelt 
Junior High School, Westfield, N. J. 
Teacher, Florence E. Horn. 

Myers, Mariann, Smiley Junior High 
School, Denver, Colo. Teacher, George R. 
Villano. 

Nolan, Barbara, Darien (Conn.) Junior 
High School. Teacher, Esther C. Olsen. 

Starr, Fay, Far Hills (N. J.) Country 
Day School. Teacher, Mrs. Harold H. 
Noling. 

Tandy, Anita, Mount Carmel Academy, 
Fort Worth, Texas. Teacher, Sister M. 
Evangela, C.C.V.I. 

Warren, Jo Anne, O. L. Slaton Junior 
High School, Lubbock, Texas. Teacher, 
Mrs. Bertha Dye. 


Honorable Mention and a 
Sheaffer Snorkel Pen 


Coffee, Sabrina, Roosevelt Junior High 
School, Westfield, N. J. Teacher, Evelyn 
C. Barto. 

Darrow, James J., Nathan Hale Junior 
High School, New Britain, Conn. Teacher, 
Lee Bryant. 

Gocher, Mary Jane, Weaver High 
School, Hartford, Conn. Teacher, Cathe- 
rine S. Bailey. 

Grimes, Gracie Lee, Banneker Junior 
High School, Washington, D. C. Teacher, 
R. C. Wilson. 

Kerr, Jo Ann, Immaculate Conception 
Academy, San Francisco, Calif. Teacher, 
Sister M. Elaine, O.P. 

McCashin, Fred, Far Hills (N. J.) Coun- 
try Day School. Teacher, Mrs. Harold H. 
Noling. 

Rescorla, Robert Arthur, Roosevelt 
Junior High School, Westfield, N. J. 
Teacher, Florence E. Horn. 

Salisbury, Judy, Roosevelt Junior High 
School, Westfield, N. J. Teacher, Florence 
E. Horn. 

Tingley, Mary Kathryn, Nichols Inter- 
mediate School, Evanston, Ill. Teacher, 
Mrs. Blanche Robbins. 

Van Aken, Peter, Dover Grammar 
School, Dover-Foxcroft, Me. Teacher, 
Mrs. Ruth L. Thomas. 


ESSAY 


Awards—$25 


Anderson, Alice, Robert E. Fitch High 
School, Groton, Conn. Teacher, Lawrence 
E. Chick. 

Chamberlin, Jim, Smiley Junior High 
School, Denver, Colo. Teacher, Mrs. Betty 
Binkley. 

Geetter, Harold Paul, Hartford (Conn.) 
Public High School. Teacher, Florrie 
Alderson. 

Haig, Julia, Morey Junior High School, 
Denver, Colo. Teacher, Selina A. Sweet. 

Klivington, Kenneth, Mellon Junior 


High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Jean Hay. 

Prestbo, John A. Chinook Eastside 
School, Chinook, Mont. Teacher, Mrs. 
Roger Sprinkle. 

Rubasky, Peter, St. Mary’s Junior High 
School, East Hartford, Conn. Teacher, 
Sister M. Constance. 

Snodgrass, Ava, Benton (Ark.) Junior 
High School. Teacher, Mrs. Dahlia Petty. 

Welch, Jeanne, Morey Junior High 
School, Denver, Colo. Teacher, Selina A. 
Sweet. 

Windsor, Niki, Fulton (Mo.) High 
School. Teacher, Mrs. Katherine H. Tur- 
ner. 


Honorable Mention and a 
Sheaffer Snorkel Pen 


Atchison, Gary, Benton (Ark.) Junior 
High School. Teacher, Mrs. Dahlia Petty. 

Bellerjeau, William Randell, Plainfield 
(N. J.) High School. Teacher, Elizabeth 
Hageman. 

Bratton, Lawrence, Benton (Ark.) 
Junior High School. Teacher, Mrs. Dahlia 
Petty. 

Breiten, David, Lincoln School, Kearny, 
N. J. Teacher, Oral Anderson. 

Carlet, Marianne, Waterbury (Conn.) 
Catholic High School. Teacher, Mother 
Saint Elaine Marie. 

Horning, Ralph, Friends’ Central School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Teacher, Mrs. Kurt 
Woerner. 

Roberts, Anne, Urbana (Ill.) High 
School. Teacher, Mrs. Enid M. Olson. 

Webb, Jackson S., Smiley Junior High 
School, Denver, Colo. Teacher, Mrs. Dor- 
othy J. Harvey. 

Woodward, Frances, Kennett High 
School, Conway, N. Teacher, Mrs. 
Daphne W. Merrill. 

Yockey, Roger, Benton (Ark.) Junior 
High School. Teacher, Mrs. Dahlia Petty. 


SHORT STORY 
Awards—$25 


Aandahl, Vance, Smiley Junior High 
School, Denver, Colo. Teacher, Mrs. Flor- 
ence G. Carlson. 

Brown, Linda Gaynor, Alexander Ham- 
ilton Junior High School, Seattle, Wash. 
Teacher, Rex E. W. Rolle. 

Burleigh, Jr., Charles L., University 
High School, Ann Arbor, Mich. Teacher, 
Mrs. L. Kipp. 

Coe, Charles M., Loomis School, Wind- 
sor, Conn. Teacher, Donald M. Lay, Jr. 

Ioerger, Tom G., Walter Colton School, 
Seaside, Calif. Teacher, Kenneth Ford. 

Kaiser, Christine D., Robert E. Fitch 
High School, Groton, Conn. Teacher, 
Lawrence E. Chick. 

Ward, Bill, Brentwood (Calif.) Ele- 
mentary School. Teacher, Mrs. Edna Hill. 

Webb, Jackson S., Smiley Junior High 
School, Denver, Colo. Teacher, Mrs. Dor- 
othy J. Harvey. 

Williams, Sandra Lee, Shaker Heights 
Junior High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, Mrs. Adeline Knott. 

Young, Thomas, Lincoln School, Kearny, 
N. J. Teacher, Oral Anderson. 


Honorable Mention and a 
Sheaffer Snorkel Pen 


Brown, Walter, Darien (Conn.) Junior 
High School. Teacher, George W. Hickson. 
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Kolodney, Joanne, Nathan Hale Junior 
High School, New Britain, Conn. Teacher, 
Lee Bryant. 

Mach, Warner, Lincoln High School, 


Ferndale, Mich. Teacher, Thomas W. 
Martin. 
Nigh, Louise, Leland Junior High 


School, Chevy Chase, Md. Teacher, Mrs. 
A. R. Springston. 

Oyer, David, Charlotte High School, 
Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, Carlos de Zafra, 
Jr. 

Tauber, June, Junior High School #127, 
New York, N. Y. Teacher, Julius Groden- 


C—SCHOOL OR COMMUNITY LIFE 

First Award, $50: also Sylvania Sup- 
plementary Award, $50: Dick Wolman, 
Bexley (Ohio) High School. T-Harold 
Tenwalde. 

Second Award, $25: Newton Winkler, 
Garden City (N. Y.) High School. T-Rob- 
ert Cunningham. 

Third Award, $15: Michael Manheim, 
State Street Junior High School, Alliance. 
Ohio. T-Martha E. Ayers. 


Honorable Mention (Ansco Film) 
Brooke, Shadburne, Phoenix (Ariz.) 
Union High School. T-Gene Corno. 
Dale Warder, Washington Junior 4° h 
School, Ottumwa, Iowa. T-Ferne Kratzer. 
Neil Tanno, Fountain (‘(Colo.) Junwor 
High School. T-Mary Skinner. 
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D—SCENES 


First Award, $50: also Ansco Supple- 
mentary Award, $50: Stephen Rosenthal, 
Loomis School, Windsor, Connecticut. T- 
Sanford Low. 

Second Award, $25: Matthew Watson. 
Leland Junior High School, Bethesda. 
Maryland. T-Richard Dent. 

Third Award, $15: Mary Elizabeth Ham- 
monds, Lillis High School, Kansas City. 
Missouri. T-Sister M. Maxine. 


Honorable Mention (Ansco Film) ~* 


Robert Dahm, Cathedral High School, 
Belleville, [linois. T-Brother Norbert 
Kramer. 

Rosemary Kendrick, Utica Free Acad- 
emy, Utica, New York. T-Maude Barnes 

Fran Fricker, Garden City (N.Y.) High 
School. T-Robert Cunningham. 





chik. 

West, Parker, Mumford High School, 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mrs. Stella G. 
Wagner. 

White, Nina, Shaker Heights Junior 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
Vernon E. Roberts. 

Wood, Jon, Menomenee Falls (Wis.) 
High School. Teacher, Marianne Uetz- 
mann 


Wulf, Karin, Victor H. Hester Elemen- 
tary School, Dallas, Texas. Teacher, Mrs. 
Frankie Splawn. 





1955 SCHOLASTIC -ANSCO 
PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS 


Exhibition, May 27-June 30, 1955 
East River Savings Bank 
Rockefeller Center 
New York City 


GROUP | 
A—PORTRAIT OF A PERSON 


First Award, $50: Charles Sprowl, New | 
Trier Township High School, Winnetka. 
Mlinois. T-D. Smith. 

Second Award, $25: also Ansco Supple- 
mentary Award, $25 and Sylvania Sup- 
plementary Award, $25: Cathleen Anne 
Duda, Woodrow Wilson High School, Los | 





Angeles, California. T-Mary Christine | 
Prutsos. | 
Third Award, $15: also Sylvania Supple- | 
mentary Award, $15: Barbara Ellen | 


Chase, Central Junior High School, New 
Britain, Connecticut. T-Daisy Koplowitz 


Honorable Mention (Ansco Film) 
Richard Estran, James Bowie Junior | 
High School, Odessa, Texas. T-Anita | 
Brookins. 
Gloria Gean Gregor, Tolleston School, 
Gary, Indiana. T-Olive Leskow. 





Joan Kielyan, Central Junior High 
School, Vandalia, Illinois. T-Faye Lee 
Hamblin | 
B—PETS 


First Award, $50: Rosemary Kendrick, | 
Utica Free Academy, Utica, New York. | 
T-Maude Barnes. | 

Second Award, $25: Glen Stanbaugh, | 
Sidney Lanier Junior High School, Hous- 
ton, Texas. T-Norma Woods. 

Third Award, $15: also Ansco Supple- 
mentary Award, $15 and Sylvania Sup- | 
plementary Award, $15: David Dupuy, 
Black Mountain (N. C.) Elementary | 





School. T-Clara B. Kelly. 


Honorable Mention (Ansco Film) 
Joe Andrews, Phoenix (Ariz.) Union 


High School. T-Gene Corno. 
Carolyn Salisbury, Chili School #11, 
Rochester, New York. T-Alene B. Potter. 
Akin Muegel, Kirby Road School, Cin- | 
cinnati, Ohio. T-Gilbert H. Corlett. 


Or an 








More fun on picnics- 


G-E PORTABLE 


y place you go! 


ae es 


YES —THEY’RE CAMPUS APPROVED! For more 
fun when you're on the go—more fun at home— 
own your own personal G-E Tripmate portable. 
Has the biggest voice in portables this size. So 
light—you hardly know you're carrying it. So com- 


pact — no bigger than a school book. Handsome 


RADIO 


carrying case available. See it now in striking 
color combinations. This is Model 635 in Green. 


General Electric Company, Radio & TV Depart- 
ment, Syracuse, New York. 


only 56) a F 






*Prices include 90-day free warranty on gore and labor. Subject 
to change without notice. Prices slightly big 


er West and South. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Answers to Last Week’s Quiz-word Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-tic; 4-ebb; 7-veto; 8-moor; 10- 
arson; 12-gnu; 13-N.S.; 14-leg; 16-U.N.; 17- 
Eli; 19-O.S.S.; 2l-ed; 22-Vt.; 23-dig; 24-eye; 


26-R.A.; 27-ear; 29-rt.; 3l-eve; 33-snare; 
35-pier; 37-open; 38-sly; 39-red. 
DOWN: I1-terse; 2-its; 3-Coolidge; 4-em; 


5-bog; 6-Bonus; 7-van; 9-run; 11-N.E.; 15- 
Governor; 18-lei; 20-sty; 23-Davis; 25-erred; 
26-Rep.; 28-as; 30-ten; 32-eel; 34-ape; 36-ry. 


Answers to cme 18th Quiz-word Puzzle 
a2 ‘ah£a-Gy {Bes-bz WOU 
“8% :UB-0% -}1GS- aI *pteas- LI ‘9383S-ST ‘Yo}e1 
“I “ID-Il ‘1ooup-§ ‘sjed-_ ‘swepy-g9 ‘ano 
“§ O'S ‘uixts-¢ fode-z ‘jow-T -NMOG 
‘@Bpe-GZ ‘B93-8Z ‘ABID-LZ ‘UOIU-9Z 
‘ase-gz ‘youed-[Z ‘(23-61 °38-81 “S'S'O-91 
‘@UuS-CI “SUI-p[ ‘OLJ}-ZI ‘3891D-II -"X2,L-01 
‘apnp-§ ‘o1de-g ‘deo-¢ ‘‘sseW-I :‘SSOUDV 


MOVIE & TV 25° 
STAR PICTURES 
EXCITING NEW COLLECTION! 
For the first time — wonderful pictures 
of your favorite movie and TV stars! 
A super-duper offer! 
Home addresses of over 165 
FREE stars one birthdays of 300 
of your favorite stars! 
with order Send 25¢ te 


DeLUXE PHOTO SERVICE, Dept. Di2 
Box 947, Church St. Annex, N. Y. 8, N.Y. 


FREE-U.S. STAMPS 


U. S. 1943 Bi-Colored Fiag of 
Occupied Nations (as illust d) 
Airmails, Sommemeraive, eg 
ular Issues, inclu this col. 
lection of 25 pen =h ‘all differ - 
ent, genuine U. S. Stamps. PLUS VALUABLE U. 8. 
$5.00 STAMP. ee for 10¢ to cover mailing 
expenses. Approvals included. Act at once. 
WILLETT CO. P.O. BOX 511 
Dept. 909, Port Chester, N. Y. 


FR FE! 105 BRITISH COLONY 
: STAMPS 
Standard Catalogue Value over y WC OL) 
$2.25 Attractive, colorful, from 
the earth's four corners, every one 
different Fascinating story ap- 
provals. Send 10¢ handling please. 
Write today! 
CANADA STAMP CO. = 
1907 Main, Dept. 216, Niagara Falis, N.Y. 


STAMP COLLECTION 
More than 100 diff. fascinating, “4 4 
guing stamps from Europe, Africa, 

America, Scandinavia, Balkans, ae 


etc., used stamps and unused stamps, you will be ased! 
All given to approval service applicants sending 3¢ post- 
age. TATHAM STAMP CO., SPRINGFIELD 92, MASS. 


BARGAIN funters. arrenrion 


FREE Stamp Magazine. 1,000 
interesting stamps for your ap- 
proval inspection. Completely catalogued, substantially 
reduced. Free Tongs and Hinges with purchase. Niagara 
Stamp Company, St. Catharines 322, Ontario, Canada. 


















































DIAMOND SHAPE COFFEE STAMP 


LOVELY FLOWER TRIANGLE 





First American Big Commemorative Greenland, idol 
Dancer, ete. FREE with approvals. 


CAPITAL STAMP CO., LITTLE ROCK 7, ARKANSAS 


$5 SPECIAL STAMP OFFER! 10¢ 


Amazing offer to introduce our better U. 8S. approvals. 
Get 2 different $500 U. S. stamps PLUS 20 more hi- 
values, air mails, commemoratives, etc. Send only 10¢ 
for this splendid value. Send your dime TODAY to: 

IRWIN STAMP CO., Box 1102, BROOKLYN 30, N. Y. 








MIGHTY LION TRIANGLE 
Rare “Ben Franklin” Canal Zone, fine rhino and 
mosquito stamps, Sahara Red Cross, weird Ifni, 
idol, & 25 others. Only 3¢ to Approval Buyers. 
FORTUNE STAMP CO., Dept. 4, Washington ti, D. C. 





U. S. Classics—50 Yr. Old Collection 


15 selected old-timers. Each 50 or more years old—Most 

"em missing in even the biggest collections! Get ali 15 
of these unusual classics for less than lc each. All yours 
for just 10¢! With your request for approvals. 


JARO STAMP CO., Box 246-D, Church St. Annex, N. Y. 8 


300 FOREIGN STAMPS 10¢ 
Includes Pictorials, commem., etc. fromeevery 
corner of the world; just 10¢ ‘with our U. S. or 
Foreign approvals. 

OCEAN STAMP CO., Box 64-S, Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 








United Nations First Stamp Issue 
Considered to be one of World’s most 
attractive sets. Pictures U.N. Building 
Emblem & Peoples of World. Only 10¢. 
Approvals included. WELLES, Box 1246- 
KC, Church St. Sta. N.Y.C. 8. 








By TONY SIMON 


Director, United Nations Stamp Clubs 


MRODEE LES BRAINS 
EERO AEROS 
% ° 





Bamberger’s Siamp Vept 


Luxembourg has issued an attractive 
set of four flower stamps. Two of them 
are shown above. The 3-franc stamp, 
in green and violet, shows hyacinths. 
The 4-franc stamp, in blue, orange, and 
green, shows crinkled tulips. Daffodils 
and tulips are shown on the others. 





You can receive a FREE 10-page 
U. N. album published by the Wash- 
ington Press and four FREE Art Craft 
covers by joining U. N. Stamp Clubs: 


; MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY-~ 


United Nations Stamp Clubs 
Conducted by Scholastic Magazines 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please enroll our club as a member of 
the United Nations Stamp Clubs for 
1955-56. 


Enclosed find $. for indi- 
vidual members. (Send 25¢ for each in- 
dividual member. Minimum remittance of 
$1.00, for four members, is necessary to 
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{ enroll a club. Check or money order 
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should be made payable to the U. N. 
Stamp Clubs.) 


My 


Name. 





Street & No 





City 


State 








Name of 
My Club. 
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PRESIDENTIAL 
QUIZ- 
WORD 


Only son of a Presi- 
dent to reach the White 
House, he was born on 
July 11, 1767. Defini- 
tions marked by aster- 
isk (*) tell you more 
about him. 
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* 1, Abbreviation of state where this Pres- 
ident was born. 

5. You wear it on the head. 

8. Long poem of heroic deeds. 

9. Ranch for a “cowboy vacation.” 

0. As a Congressman, he opposed the 
annexation of — —— (abbrev.). 

*11. He was minister to -———-— Britain 

(1815-1817). 


12. It’s made up of three musicians. 
14. Manuscript (abbrev.). 
15. Female pronoun. 
16. Office of Strategic Services (abbrev.). 
18. Street (abbrev.). 
19. It’s used to make talcum powder. 
21. To dry by heat, as the sun does to 
grass. 
23. Grow old. 
26. Feeling of irritation in the skin which 
makes you want to scratch it. 
*27. He ——-—-— (the Great Compro- 
miser ) helped him become President. 
28. Beverage made from leaves, 
29. Rim or border. 


Encountered. 2. Large monkey. 
He was the —-———— President of 
the U. S. 

. South Carolina (abbrev.). 

Sign to actors it’s their turn to speak. 

. John Quincy — —— —— , President of 

the U. S. (1825-29). 

These animals are household friends. 

Run at the mouth. 

Government Issue (abbrev.). (Term 

used to describe U. S. soldiers. ) 

. Try to vomit. 

. He was Secretary of —-—-——— 

(1817-1825). 

Burn with a hot liquid. 

. Rod on which meat can be turned 

and roasted over a hot fire. 

. Exclamation of satisfaction. 

. Radio Corporation of America 

(abbrev.). 

*24. As a Congressman, he bitterly op- 
posed the ——- rule which stopped 
antislavery discussion. (Word means 
something which prevents a person 
from talking. ) 

25. You see with this. 
27. Civil Engineer (abbrev.). 


ANSWERS ABOVE—DON’T PEEK! 
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NUMBER 15 


Citizenship Quiz 





MAY 18, 1955 


RATE YOURSELF: 90-100—Good 
work! 80-89—Better than aver- 
ege; 70-79 — Fair; Below 70 
—How about more work? 
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Student’s Name 





1. LOOK AT PUERTO RICO 


Check the correct ending to each of 
the following statements. Score eight 
points each. Total, 40. 


1. The main agricultural crop of 
Puerto Rico is 
a. tobacco. 
b. sugar. 
c. coffee. 


2. Most of the Puerto Ricans who 
leave their homeland go to 
a. the U. S. mainland. 
b. South America. 
c. other islands in the Caribbean 
Sea. 


3. Puerto Rico school where foreign- 
ers have been studying Operation Boot- 
strap is 

a. part of U. S. Point Four pro- 
gram. 

b. run by the U.N. 

c. paid for completely by Puerto 
Rico. 


4. Puerto Rico is now 
a. completely independent. 
b. a U. S. colony. - 
c. a commonwealth 


with the U. S. 


associated 


5. The interior of Puerto Rico is 
mostly 
a. mountainous. 
b. a forested plain. 
c. a desert. 


Mv score 


2. TRUTHS IN THE NEWS 


Put T next to the true statements, 
F next to the false ones. Score five 
points each. Total, 30. 


__1. There is no Federal law control- 
ling distribution of the Salk vac- 
cine. 

—__2. More than half of all the land in 
the world is desert. 

__.3. Camels can live in barren coun- 
try where cows and sheep would 
die. 

__4. Asiatic lions live in many coun- 

: tries in Asia. 

__5. The pileated woodpecker gets his 
name from attacking power-line 
poles. 

__6. All birds are completely color 
blind. 


My score. 


3. IN AND OUT OF PUERTO 
RICO 


Underline the correct choice in each 





group of parentheses, basing your an- 
swer on the chart below. Score ten 
points each. Total 30. 


1. The year of largest immigration 
was (1940; 1950; 1953). 

2. Immigration from Puerto Rico to 
the mainland U. S. in 1951 was about 
(50,000; 2,500; 50). 

3. Of these three years, the one with 
the largest immigration was (1954; 
1946; 1952). 


My score_ Total score 
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69,124 
Puerto Rican Immigration te U. $. Mainland 
39,911 
25,500 
1950 1954 





AMAZING MYSTERY 


The Ship That Sailed the 
Seas Without a Crew! 


About a hundred years ago the ship Marie 
Celeste was found near the Equator under 
full sail. Everything was in perfect order. 
Yet no human being alive or dead was on 
board! It’s hard to believe, but every word 
of this is true! This is one of several mys- 
teries which have. baffled the ages, ap- 
pearing soon in SummerTime. See below 
how you can enjoy the many treats this 
great vacation magazine brings—stories, 
sports, space travel, animals, outdoor fun, 
hobbies, games, jokes, and loads of other 
wonderful features—and win valuable 
prizes as well! 


VALUABLE PRIZES 
FOR BEST SOLUTIONS 






GRAND AWARD 
First prize will be a 
choice of one of these: 
(1) Roadmaster Bicycle 
(either boy’s or girl’s 
model). (2) Complete 
Ansco Camera Outfit. 
(3) RCA Record Player. 


ALSO—25 other prizes, each consisting of a 
surprise packet of 4 fascinating pocket-size 
books. hat will you get? That's the sur- 
prise! But this much we-can reveal: the 
various sets will include mysteries, adven- 
ture, romance, science fiction, humor—just 
the kind of books boys and girls like best 


RULES FOR ENTERING THE CONTEST — Rules, 
together with entry form will be published 
in the third issue of SummerTime. Order 
your subscription by sending 50¢ with cou- 
pon below, or use separate piece of paper 


——=———=— MAIL TODAY — = —-——— 


| 
SUMMERTIME | 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. | 


I enclose 50¢ for Summertime sub- 
scription, and understand that rules 
and entry form for the Mystery Contest 
will be published in the third issue. 


Name 





Address_ 
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85185-3 
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makesjcold drinks INSTANTLY! 
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Pick the packages with the pitcher on the 
front for wonderful refreshment any time! 
One 5c package makes one-half gallon 
... 10 full glasses. Keep plenty in your 
refrigerator for the whole family to share. 
Miracle Aid . . . instant enjoyment! 


6 
TEMPTING 
FRUIT FLAVORS 
STRAWBERRY 
ORANGE 
RASPBERRY 
GRAPE 
LEMON-LIME 
CHERRY 


el CURTISS CANDY COMPANY _ Otto Schnering, Founder 


' makers of Baby Ruth. Butterfinger. Coconut Grove. Dip candy bats. Saf-T-Pops Fruit Drops and Mints 
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unior Scholastic 


Letters 


Note: 
A-April, My-May). The first figure indicates the date 
of issue. The number after the dash refers to” the 
page number. Example: F23-6 means Feb. 23, page 
6. An asterisk (*) indicates the theme article. TG 
refers to Teaching Guide. 


a 


Africa: see also South Africa. 
Afro-Asian Conference, A20-5, 
My4-5. 

Agriculture: Arid Lands, My18- 
5; Food Study (What Ameri- 
ean Families Eat), A6-5; More 
Chocolate May Be Put in 
Candy Bars, A6-4; South Caro- 
lina Swamps Reclaimed, A6-3; 
Teen-age Rancher of Wyoming, 
Mri6-16; U. S. Butter Served 
Up as “Ghee” for Asians, F16- 
4; Wind Erosion Damages Great 
Plains Farm Land, Myl1-5; 
World’s Biggest Plow, My11-5. 

Alaska: Juneau's “New Look,” 
F16-11. 

Andorra: Bibliography, Mr9- 
2TG; *Europe’s Postage-Stamp 
Countries (map), Mr23-9; How 
We Live in Andorra (World 
Friendship), Mr23-11. 

Animals: Dog Population Is 
High, F16-5; Giant Tortoise 
Born Before 1777 Is Still Alive, 
F23-5; Self-service Cafeteria 
for Cats and Dogs, Al3-7; West- 
minster Kennel Club Winners, 
Mr9-cover. 

Antarctica: Byrd to Leave for 
North Pole in November, My4- 
7; Emperor Penguins Arrive, 
06-5: U.S.S. Atka Completes 
Mission (map), Mr16-7. 

Archeology: Oldest Village Dis- 
covered in Iraq, Mr9-6. 

Arctic: Expedition — First Wo- 
man, Peggy Stanwell-Fletcher, 
F2-5; Oil for Military Use? A13- 
7; T-3 Ice Island, A13-7. 

Ashby, Richard: Master 
story, F16-4. 

Astronomy: Planet Jupiter's Lost 
Moon Found, Mr23-7; Sounds 
from Jupiter, My4-7. 

Asia: see also specific countries. 
Asia-African Conference, A20- 
5, My4-5; Defense Pact Nations 
Hold First Meeting, Mr9-4 

Automobiles: Dream Car Is 
Ford's Latest, A6-3; U. S. Cars 
Longer, Wider, My4-5. 

Atomic Energy: Peace Ship, 
My11-4; “I Saw the Nautilus Go 
to Sea” (Murray Schumach), 
F2-3; Portable Atomic X-Ray, 
F23-5. 

Austria: Russia-Austria Agree 
on Terms of a Treaty, A27-3. 
Aviation: Airports of 1985, Mr23- 
7; Fly Alone While Standing 
(flying platform), A27-5; Heli- 
copter Rescues Plane, My11-4; 
McCarty’s One-man_ ‘Copter, 
A27-5; Record Climb for U. S. 
Jet Plane, Mril6-6; Tepee for 
Navy’s Plane, A6-5; U. S. Air 
Force Stratojet Bomber Sets 
Long-distance Flight Record, 
F2-5; World's Smallest Airport 
—a Long Platform Mounted on 
a Truck, F16-5. 


Bibliographies (Tools for Teach- 
ers): Andorra, Mr9-2TG; Can- 
ada, A20-2TG; Chile, Mr23- 
2TG: Congress, U. S., F2-2TG: 


Race, 





indicate month (F-Feb., Mr-March, 


Egypt, F23-2TG; Formosa, A27- 
2TG; Israel, F16-2TG; Liech- 
tenstein, Mr9-2TG; Monaco, 
Mr9-2TG; Peru, Mrl16-2TG; 
Philippines, A6-2TG; Puerto 
Rico, My4-2TG; San Marino, 
Mr9-2TG; United Nations, A13- 
2TG; Your Career, Mr2-2TG. 


Big Four: Meeting Planned, 
My11-5. 

Bolivia: Gains Outlet to Atlantic 
Ocean (map), F9-3; Sunken 


City Discovered in Lake Titi- 
caca, Mr2-4. 


c 


Canada: Bibliography, A20-2TG; 
*Northwest Territories, (map), 
A27-8; My Town Digs Uranium 
(World Friendship), My4-10; 
My Town of Kapuskasing 
Makes Paper (World Friend- 
ship), My4-10, New Air Raid 
Warning Signals, Mr23-5; Peo- 
ple, Land, Government, My4-8; 
To Set Off Big Non-Military 
Blast, Al3-6. 

Cave, Hugh B.: Two Were Left, 
story, Mr2-10. 

Chile: Bibliography, Mr23-2TG;: 
*America’s Shoestring (map), 
Al3-8; How We Live in Chile 
(World Friendship), A13-10; 
Statistics, A13-8. 

China, Nationalist: see Formosa. 

China, People’s Republic (Red): 
“Defend Formosa’ Power 
Given to U. S. President, F9-3; 
Eisenhower Takes Action as 
China War Flares Up, F2-3; 
Chinese on Tachens Removed 
by U. S., F16-3, F23-4; U. S. 
Plans Island Defense, Mr2-3. 

Churchill, Winston: Resigns, 
A20-6. 

Civil Defense: Mock H-Bomb At- 
tack to Hit 51 U. S. Cities, A13- 
6; New Air Raid Warning Sig- 
nals, Mr23-6. 

Comics: Pledge, Seal, Status Re- 
port, Mri6-5. 

Costa Rica: Central American 
Hit by Triple Troubles, F2-4; 
Rebels Defeated as Two-week 
Rebellion Ends, F9-4. 


Crockett, David: King of the 
Wild Frontier, My4-12. 

D 
Denmark: Traffic Safety Test, 
Mr9-4. 


Dominican Republic: Salt Moun- 
tain, F9-4. 

Dyer, Walter A.: Great Gulliver, 
story, Al3-12. 


Education: Must Build More 
Schools, President Tells Con- 
gress, F23-4; Words Boys and 
Girls Misspell Most Often, F9-5. 

Egypt: Bibliography, F23-2TG; 
Clash with Israel at Gaza Strip, 
Mri6-5; *New Egypt (map), 

Mr9-8; The Idea (Bryan Mar- 

vin), Mr9-12; Statistics, Mr9-8; 

U.N. Blames Israel for Clash 

at Gaza, A6-5; World Friend- 

ship, Mr9-10. 


Einstein, Albert: Dies at Prince- 


ton, A27-4; “Yills Brain to 
Science, My4-7. 
Electronics: New Sound Ma- 
chine, F16-5. 
F 


Families: U. S. Families Are 
Earning More Money, A13-7. 
Foreign Students: Herald Trib- 
une Youth Forum Students 
Visit Eisenhower, Scholastic, 

Mr2-3. 

Formosa: Bibliography, A27- 
2TG:;: *Beautiful Island Be- 
comes Trouble Spot (map), 
Myii-8; “Defend Formosa” 
Power Given to President, F9- 
3; Eisenhower Takes Action as 
China War Flares Up, F2-3; 
U. S. Defense Plans, Mr9-4; 
U. S. Fleet Removes Chinese 
from Tachens, F16-3, F23-4; We 
Live on Formosa (World 
Friendship), My11-10. 

France: Edgar Faure New Pre- 
mier, Mr9-4; Electric Locomo- 
tive Sets Speed Record, A13-7; 
French Accent (Francie’s 
Schoolmates Overseas), Mr23- 
8; German Arms Treaty Ap- 
proved by French Senate, A6-3; 
“No Confidence’’ Vote Ousts 
Premier Mendes-France, F16- 
4; Russia to End Treaties with 
Great Britain, France, A20-6; 
TV Stamp, A13-22. 

Francie’s Schoolmates Overseas 
(Frances Huffman): ‘“Ameri- 
canrita in Spain, F9-25; Eng- 
land, and Home, A6-10; French 
Accent, Mr23-8; Germany, Ref- 
ugees and Hot Deg King, Mr2- 
5; Netherlands, School with No 
Classes, Mri6-15; Norway, 
School’s Fun, Mr9-7; Portugal, 
“School of Silence,” F2-10; 
Sons of Caesar in Italy, F16-8; 
26-Nation School in Switzer- 
land, F23-9. 


G 


Germany: France Approves Ger- 
man Arms Treaty, A6-3; Mem- 
ory Bureau Service in Dort- 
mund, Mr16-5; Moves Closer as 
Ally of Free World, Mr9-5; 
Refugees and Hot Dog King 
(Francie’s Schoolmates Over- 
seas), Mr2-5; U. S. Senate Ap- 
proves Arms Treaty, A13-5; 
West Germany Is Free; Joins 
NATO Alliance, My11-5. 

Girl Scouts: Celebrate 
Birthday, Mr9-5. 

Great Britain: Churchill Re- 
signs: Eden Is New Prime Min- 
ister, A20-6; Election Day to 
Be May 26, A27-4; Princess 
Margaret on Tour of British 
West Indies, F16-4; Russia to 
End Treaties with Britain, 
France, A20-6; Telephone Ser- 
vice in Hull Gives Menus, 
Mri6-5. 

Greece: *Rebuilds (map), F2-6; 
Statistics, F2-7; We Live in 
Macedonia (World Friendship), 
F2-8. 

Guatemala: Central America Hit 
by Triple Troubles, F2-4. 

Guided Missiles: Speed of New 
Missiles, F23-5. 


H 


Harris, Ray: Parchment Wings, 
story, A20-12; Tidier-Upper, 
story, Mri16-20. 

Hawaii: Volcano Erupts, Mr16-6. 

Highways: Eisenhower Proposes 
10 Year Plan, Mr9-5; Opens 
New Highway, Mr23-7; Pan 
American (Map), Al3-6; U. S. 
Oil Companies to Hand Out 150 
Million Free Road Maps, A27-5; 

Holidays: Plan Underway for 
Three-Day Weekends, Mr23-7. 


43rd 


Hoover Commission: Govern- 
ment’'s Paper World Grows 
(chart), A6-4. 

How I Use Junior Scholastic: 
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Mrs. Robert G. Striplin, Mr2- 
4TG; Raymond J. Mueller, 
Mr2-4TG; Robert C. Kingsbury, 
My4-2TG;: Sister Alfred of the 
Cross, Mr2-4TG. 

Huffman, Frances: See Francie’s 
Schoolmates Overseas. 

Hydrogen Bomb: AEC Report on 
Fall-Out, Mr9-6; Mock H- 
Bomb Attack to Hit 51 U. S. 
Cities, A13-6. 


India: Order Fountain Pens, 
F16-5; U. S. Butter Served Up 
as “Ghee” for Asians, F16-4;° 
World’s Wettest Land Area— 
Mawsynram, A20-7. 

Indonesia: Dr. Toffelmier Heads 
Medical Mission, Mr23-6; How 
I Live in Indonesia, A13-11. 

Industry: see also Spotlight on 
America; Highlights of 1954 
(General Electric), F9-9. 

International Conferences: Asian- 
African Talks Open in Indo- 
nesia, A20-5, My4-5; Will Big 
Four Meet to Reduce War Dan- 
ger?, Al3-5, My11-5. 

Interplanetary Flight: Earth-Sat- 
ellite Planned (chart), Mr23-6. 

Iraq: Oldest Village Discovered, 
Mr9-6. 

Israel: Bibliography, F16-2TG; 
Biblical ‘Rock Pictures” Found 
in Negev, Myll-6; Chimpan- 


zees “Ambassadors of Good 
Will” Get Rice, F2-5; Clash 
with Egypt at Gaza Strip, 
Mri6-5, A6-5; *Hurry in the 


“Melting Pot” (map), Mr2-6; 
Jew and Arab of Israel (World 
Friendship), Mr2-9; Statistics, 
Mr2-7. . 

Italy: Rome Subway Opens, Mr2- 
4; Sons of Caesar (Francie’s 
Schoolmates Overseas), F16- 
8; Venice Cleans Canals, F23-5. 


L 


Labor: AFL and CIO Agree to 
Merge, F23-4. 

Liechtenstein: Bibliography, Mr9- 
2TG; *Postage-Stamp Coun- 
tries (map), Mr23-9. 

Latin America: see also specific 
countries; Pan American High- 
way (map), Al3-6; Vice-Presi- 
dent Nixon on Goodwill Tour, 
F16-4. 

Lincoln, Abraham; Second In- 


augural Address, F2-Cover; 
Presidential Quiz-Word, F9- 
29. 

M 


Martin, Erik James: The Game, 
story, My4-14. 

Marvin, Bryan: Idea, story, Mr9- 
12. 


Mexico: Opens New Highway, 
Mr23-7. 

Miller, Hunt: Pilot’s Choice, 
story, F2-12. 


Monaco: Bibliography, Mr9-2TG; 
*Postage-Stamp Countries 
(map), Mr23-9. 


Netherlands: School with No 
Classes (Francie’s Schoolmates 
Overseas), Mr16-15. 

Norway: School’s Fun in Nor- 
way (Francie’s Schoolmates 
Overseas), Mr9-7. 

N. Y. Herald Tribune: Foreign 
Students Visit Eisenhower, 
Scholastic, Mr2-3. 


°o 


Oil: For Military Use in Arctic? 
Al13-7, Stop Work on World's 
Deepest Hole (Bakersfield, 
Calif.), F9-5. 


P 


Pakistan: U.S. Butter Served Up 
as “Ghee” for Asians, F16-4. 
Pan American Day: April 14 
Pays Tribute to Unity (map), 

Al3-6. 
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Pan American Highway: Prog- 
ress (map), A13-6. 

Panama: Central America Hit by 
Triple Troubles, F2-4. 


Peru: Bibliography, Mr16-2TG; 
Ancient Inca Runners Outspeed 
Pony Express (map), F16-3; 


*Land of the Incas (map), A6- 
7: Pioneer in the Jungle 
(World Friendship}, A6-8; 
Sunken City Ruins Discovered 
in Lake Titicaca, Mr2-4. 

Petroleum: See Oil 

Philippines: Bibliography, 
2TG: How We Live 
Philippines, A20-10; 
pines Follow Their 
(map), A20-8. 

Polio: “Fair Share’ Salk Vaccine 
Plan, My4-6, My18-5; H. S. 
March of Dimes Drive, Mr2-4; 
Salk Vaccine Is a Success, 
A27-3. 

Population: Mojave Desert (Cal- 
ifornia) Rise (map), Mr23-5; 
U. S. Population Rise, Mr9-4. 

Portugal: “School of Silence” 
(Francie’s Schoolmates Over- 
seas), F2-10. 

Puerto Rico: Bibliography, My4- 
2TG; How We Live on the Is- 
land, My18-8; *Pulls Itself Up 
by Its Own Bootstraps (map), 
My18-6. 


A6- 
in the 
*Philip- 
Leader 


Puzzles: (Presidential Quiz- 
Word) Adams, John Quincy, 
My 18-22; Buchanan, James, 
Al13-20; Cleveland, Grover, 


Mr9-17; Coolidge, Calvin, Myl1- 


21; Grant, Ulysses S., A20-16: 
Harding, Warren G., F23-13; 
Harrison, Benjamin, F2-17; 
Jackson, Andrew, Mr2-13; Jef- 
ferson, Thomas, A6-18; Lin- 


coln, Abraham, F9-29; Madison, 
James, Mr16-29: Truman, Harry 
S., My4-19; Tyler, John, Mr23- 
17; Washington, George, F16- 
13. 


Railroads: Carthage Group Saves 
Railroad from Dying, F9-4: 
French Electric Locomotive 
Sets Speed Record, A13-7. 

Russia: Austria, Russia Agree on 
Treaty Terms, A27-3; New Com- 
munist Bosses Map Changes, 
F23-3; Student Editors and 
Farm Experts to Visit U. S., 
Mr23-5. To End Treaties with 
Britain, France, A20-6 


Ss 


San Marino: Bibliography, Mr9g- 
2TG; *Europe’s Postage-Stamp 
Countries (map), Mr23-9. 

Scholastic Awards: 
Art—Selections, My18-1. 
Photography—List of Winners, 
My 18-20. 

Writing-Essays, Those Horrible 


Years (Niki Windsor), My18- 
18, Yellow Vultures (Julia 
Haig), My18-18; Poetry—City 


(Janet Marilyn Dechert), Hy- 
dro-Electric Plant (Malcolm 
Mackenzie), Myl18-10; Rain 
(Anita Tandy), My18-10; Story, 
Wingy Scores (Christine 
Kaiser), My18-14. 

Science: Artery Made from Ny- 
lon Successful in Leg Opera- 
tion, Mr2-4; Balanoglossus 
Given to Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, A20-7; Biblical “Rock 
Pictures” Found in Negev, Is- 
rael, Myl1-6; Cancer in Plants, 
Myl11-6; Cosmic Rays, My11-6; 
Deep Sea Diver Discovers 
Ruins of Sunken City, in Lake 
Titicaca, Mr2-4; Dripless Paint, 
Mr9-6; Emperor Penguins Ar- 
rive from Antarctica, A6-5; 
Feeding a Shark, A27-5; First 
Woman on North Pole Expedi- 
tion, (F2-5; French Electric 
Locomotive Sets Speed Record, 
Al3-7; Giant Globe at Babson 
Institute, A27-5; General Elec- 
tric Makes Diamonds from 
Coal Dust, Mr2-4; Hammocks 


for U. S. Air Force Jet Bomb- 
ers, Mr9-6; Is Oldest Village in 
World in Iraq?, Mr9-6; Machine 
from Austria Warms Feet, F9- 
5: Missing Link “Monster” of 
Crustaceans Family, F23-5; 
Mystery Story About One of 
Jupiter’s 12 Moons, Mr23-7; 
Nature’s Highest Wind Speed 
Can't Match Man-Made Winds, 
F9-5; Navarho Radio Station at 
Camden, N. Y., My4-6; New 
Speed of Guided Missiles, F23- 
5: New Telephone Service- 
Sermons, A20-7; Oil for Mili- 
tary Use in Arctic?, A13-7; 
Paper from Man-made Fibers, 
Mr23-7; Pencils Write with 
Liquid Graphite, F23-5; Photo- 
synthesis Study at University 
of California, F2-5; Plastic Pic- 
ture Windows in Army Field 
Tents, Mr9-6; Portable Atomic 
X-Ray Machine, F23-5; Radio 
Corporation of America De- 
velops Electronic Sound Ma- 
chine, F16-5; Salt Mountain in 
Dominican Republic, F9-5; Sea 
Life Study Made by U.N. Food 
and Agriculture Organization, 
Al3-7; Self-service Cafeteria 
for Cats and Dogs, A13-7; Sta- 
tue of Man of Nerves in Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry 
(Chicago), Al13-7; Steadying 
Ocean Liners (chart), A20-7; 
T-3 Ice Island near North Pole, 
Al13-7; Tepee for Pogo Plane, 


A6-5; Terry Chapman, 11, 
Builds -Robot, Mr2-3; Tokay 
Gecko Is Smal! Lizard-Like 


Reptile of Southern Asia, Mr2- 
4; U.S.S. Atka Completes Mis- 
sion to Antarctica (map), 
Mr16-7; U. S. May Launch 
Earth's First Man-made Moon 
(chart), Mr23-6; U. S. Weather 
Bureau to Use Girls Names, 
Mr2-4; Walls of Old Jericho, 
A6-5;: World's Toughest Tunnel 
Completed in California, F2-5; 
World's Highest Tower to Be 
Built in Belgium, My11-6; 
World’s Wettest Land Area-In- 
dia, A20-7; Wrist Watch You 
Can't Overwind, A20-7. 

Ships: Floating Trouble Shooter, 
Cable Repair Ship, A6-12; 
Maids of Mist Ships at Nia- 
gara Destroyed, Myll-6; May- 
flower to Sail Again, My1i1-4; 
Steadying Ocean Liners (chart), 
A20-7; Ticonderoga, a Side- 
wheeler, Being Moved to Mu- 
seum in Vermont, F16-5. 

South Africa: Girl Guide of 
South Africa (World Friend- 
ship), F9-8; *Troubled South 
Africa (map), F9-6. 

Spain: “Americanrita” (Francie’s 
Schoolmates Overseas), F9-25. 

Special Sections: Congress at 
Work, F16; Highlights of 1954, 
(General Electric), F9-9; Why 
Worry About a Career (G. E.), 
Mr16-16; Your Career, Mri6-8. 

Sports: 

Baseball—New Faces for 1955, 
Mr16-26; Season Opens with 
President's Toss, A20-5; Short 
Shots, A6-16, Al3-16. 
Basketball—"Big Cat,”” Kenny 
Sears, F9-26; Big Stuff in Little 
Packages, F16-9; How to Warm 
a Bench (Lee Kennedy, stu- 
dent), My11-7; Short Shots, F2- 
19, Mr9-16. 

Ice Skating—U. S. Winners in 
International Figure Skating 
Contest, Mr2-3. 

Olympic Games — U. S. Has 
Youngest Ski-jumping Team, 
Mr9-5. 

Pan American Games—v. S. Is 
Top Winner at Pan-American 
Meet, A6-3. 
Tennis—Breit Hope 
Breit of Hollywood), A20-15; 
“Ham” What Am (Hamilton 
Richardson ), Mr23-15; Maureen 
Connolly, Champion, Retires, 
Mr16-6. 


(Barbara 


Track—How Does a Pole Vault- 
er Carry His Pole Around?, 
F23-4; Japanese Runner Wins 
Boston Marathon, My4-7; Niel- 
sen Breaks Santee’s Record, 
F16-4; Santee Breaks Own Rec- 
ord, A6-5; Wes Santee of Kan- 
sas Sets World Mark for In- 
door Mile, F9-3. 

Water Skiing—U. S. Junior 
Water Skiers, My4-6. 

Spotlight on America: Color TV- 
Technicolor in the Home (Sarel 
Eimer]), F23-10; Dude Ranches 
—Cowboys Without the Cows, 


My11-20™ Floating Trouble 
Shooter—Ali American Cable 
Ship (Sarel Eimerl), A6-12; 


“Soo”’ Canal, the Billion-Dollar 
Mile (James H. Winchester), 
Al3-14; Teen-age Rancher of 
Wyoming (Lavinia Dobler). 
Mri6-16. 

Stamps (Tony Simon, Director): 
Canadian Eskimo Issue, Mri6- 
30; Cuba's Eight Stamps, My4- 
22; 15 Nations Issue Stamps on 
Rotary International, Mr16-30; 
French TV Stamp, A13-22; Join 
U. N. Clubs and Receive Free 
Stamp Album, A20-18; Lord's 
Prayer (topical stamps), F16- 
Cover; Luxembourg Stamps, 
My18-22: New U.S. Commemor- 
ative, First of the Land-Grant 
Colleges, F2-18 North Pole 
Covers, F23-14; Saar, Mr9-18; 
Stamp Collectors Survey, ‘Mr9g- 
18; U. N. Stamp Clubs, 1955-56, 
(membership application), A27- 
14; U. S. Certified Mail Plan, 
Mr23-18; U. S. May Issue “Old 
Man of the Mountain,’ Mrl6- 
30 


Stories: see also Scholastic 
Awards. Game, The _ (Erik 
James Martin), My4-14; Great 
Gulliver (Walter A. Dyer), 
Al13-12; Idea (Bryan Marvin), 
Mr9-12; Master Race (Richard 
Ashby), F16-6; Parchment 
Wings (Ray Harris), A20-12; 


Pilot’s Choice (Hunt Miller), 
F2-12; Tidier-Upper (Ray Har- 
ris), Mri6-20; Two Were Left 
(Hugh B. Cave), Mr2-10. 

Stassen, Harold E.: Is Appointed 
Secretary of Peace, A6-4. 

Switzerland: Bibliography, F9- 
2TG; *Freedom in the Moun- 
tains (map), F23-6; “Lake 
People” (World Friendship), 
F 23-8; 26-Nation Schoo] (Fran- 
cie’s Schoolmates Overseas), 
F23-9. 

Tt 

Television: Biggest TV Antenna, 
My11-7; Color TV-Technicolor 
in the Home (Spotlight on 
America, Sarel Eimerl), F23- 
10; Peter Pan Is First Broad- 
way Play on TV, F23-4. 

Tests: Semester Review Test, 
My11-13. 

Theme Articles: Andorra (map), 
Mr23-9; Canada (map), My4-8; 
Chile (map), Al13-8; Egypt 
(map), Mr9-8; Formosa (map), 
Myl11-10; Greece (map), F2-6: 
Israel (map), Mr2-6; Liechten- 
stein (map), Mr23-9; Peru 
(map), A6-6; Philippines, A20- 
8; Puerto Rico (map), My18-6; 


San Marino (map), Mr23-9; 
South Africa (map), F9-6; 
Switzerland (map), F23-6: 
United Nations, A27-6; Your 


Career (charts), Mri6-8; Vati- 
can City (map), Mr23-9. 


U 


United Nations: Bibliography, 
Al3-6TG; Helping Hand from 
the U.N. (specialized agencies), 
A27-8; How the U.N. Works, 
A27-7; U.N. School—where the 
world’s children meet (Sarel 
Eimerl) A27-9; *U.N.’s 10th 
Birthday, A27-6. 

Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation—Sea Life Study, A13-7. 


Security Council — Blames Is- 
rael for Clash at Gaza, A13-5. 
U.S. Air Force: Hammocks in Jet 
Bombers, Mr9-6; Jet Launched 
Without “Take-Off” Run, F16- 
5; New Long-distance Flight 
Record Made in Practice Run 
Between North Africa and 

England, F2-5. 

U. S. Agriculture: Wind Erosion 
Damages Plains Farm Land, 
My11-5. 

U. S. Army: National Guard’s 
Operation Minute Men, My4- 
5; Tents to Have Plastic Win- 
dow, Mr9-6. 

U. S. Budget: Calls for Spending 
$2,000 a Second (chart), F2-4. 

U. S. Congress: Must Build More 

Schools, President Tells Con- 
gress, F23-4: New Rules for 
Visitors to House of Represen- 
tatives, A27-5; Prayer Room Is 
Opened, A13-5; Senate Ap- 
proves German Arms Treaty, 
A6-5; Senate Approves Harlan, 
Mr23-6; Senator Morse Joins 
Democrats, Mr2-3. 
Congress at Work (special sec- 
tion, F16): Bibliography, F2- 
2TG; Congress and the Consti- 
tution, 2-C: Home of Congress 
(chart), 13C; How a Bill Be- 
comes a Law (chart), 5-C; 
Know Your Congress (map), 
3C; Leaders of the 84th Con- 
gress, 12C; Senator’s Day, John 
L. McClellan, 9-C; Washington, 
D. C., 16-C. 

U.S. Constitution: *Congress and 
the Constitution, F16-2C. 

U. S. Executive: Stassen Is Ap- 
pointed Secretary of Peace, 
A6-4. 

U. S. Flag: Flag Upside Down Is 
Signal of Distress, A6-5. 

U. S. History: Davy Crockett, 
My4-12; Nathan Hale Anniver- 
sary, My11, 18; Old Appomattox 
Being Rebuilt as National 
Shrine, A27-4; Old North 
Church Rebuilds Steeple, Mr9- 
6; Siege of the Alamo, My4-13; 
Ticonderoga Is Moved to Mu- 
seum in Vermont, F16-5, A27-4. 

U. S. Navy: Fly Alone’ While 
Standing (Flying Platform), 
A27-5; “I Saw the Nautilus Go 
to Sea” (Murray Schumach), 
F2-3; Jet Plane Sets Climbing 
Record, Mr16-6; Tepee for Pogo 
Plane, A6-5. 

U. S. State Department: Invites 
Russian Student Editors and 
Farm Experts, Mr23-5. 

U.S. Supreme Court: Senate Ap- 
proves Harlan, Mr23-6. 


Vv 


Valentine's Day: Be Our Valen- 
tine!, F9-Cover. 

Venezuela: New Sugar Mill, Mr2- 
3 


Viet Nam: Who Will Win Control 
of South Viet Nam?, Myl11-5. 


Ww 


Washington, George: Greatest 
American Will Sit on “Greatest 
American Horse,” F16-4; Presi- 
dential Quiz-Word, F16-13; 
Sketch of First President and 
Quotation from Farewell Ad- 
dress, F2-Cover. 

World Friendship: Andorra, 
Mr23-11; Canada (Northern), 
My4-10; Chile, A13-10; Egypt, 
Mr9-10; Formosa, My11-10; 
Greece, F2-8; Indonesia, Al3- 
11; Israel, Mr2-8; Peru, A6-8; 
Philippines, A20-19; Puerto 
Rico, My18-8; South Africa, 
F9-8; Switzerland, F23-8; 
United Nations School, A27-9. 


Y 


Your Career (special section): 
Bibliography, Mr2-2TG; Ca- 
reers in a Nutshell, Mri6-11; 
Jobs Ahead, Mril6-8; Paint 
Your Own Job Portrait, Mr16-9. 
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